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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Stock Exchanges of Hurope were affected on Monday 
by news that war was probable, indeed imminent, between 
Chili and the Argentine Republic. The ostensible cause of 
quarrel was the conduct of Chili, which had, in Argentine 
opinion, “occupied,” that is, cut roads through, some high 
valleys the proprietorship of which has been submitted to 
arbitration. The Argentines complained, the Chilians 
laughed at the complaints, and matters became so serious 
that both Governments called out their troops. It is now 
reported that both have made “satisfactory” concessions 
and that a new protocol has abated all bitterness, but 
the real cause of dispute has been in no way removed. 
Indeed, it is not removable. It is, briefly, that Chili has too 
little territory and Argentina too much. As Chili is prob- 
ably the stronger State, being always organised for war, with 
an Army which the war with Peru showed to be a brave one, 
with a conscription and with German officers, she resents 
this situation, and will undoubtedly some day try to remedy 
it through conquest. She would probably do it now at once 
but that, as we have argued elsewhere, she is not sure that 
President Roosevelt may not order her to keep the peace. If 
he does she can only fret and chafe. 





Allaccounts from China coincide as to the march of the 
Empress-Regent towards Pekin. She is making a kind of 
royal progress thither, and evidently intends, so far as she 
can, to re-establish the old situation. It is believed on the 
spot that this includes the reinstatement of most of the old 
officials and the relinquishment of all projects of reform, but 
the inner mind of the fierce Empress is inscrutable. Two 
things seem to be certain: that she means to have a new 
Army organised by Japanese officers, though possibly with- 
out a Japanese Commander-in-Chief, and that the arsenals 
everywhere are working hard tosupply Mauser rifles. Those 
who control them appear, however, to have most inadequate 
notions as to the quantity of munitions which would be 
necessary for a great war. Much of the future policy of the 
Empress must depend upon her choice of a fresh heir to the 
Emperor, the one selected having been dismissed in disgrace. 
He is reported to have insulted the Empress, and had prob- 
ably shown symptoms of a desire for independence. The 
selection is difficult, as it cannot be long postponed lest the 
Emperor should die and the Empress lose the base of her 
legal authority; but at the same time the choice must be 


depend. 


The best news from the seat of war is that contained in 
Lord Kitchener's weekly summary, which shows that by 
death, wounds, capture, or surrender the Boer force has 
been reduced by four hundred and thirty-five men. Amongst 
the killed are two Boer leaders named Haasbroek, and two 
commandants and two field cornets have been captured. 
Another satisfactory sign is the rapid development of the 
new burgher corps, the National Scouts, which has already 
done excellent work under Boer leaders chosen by the men 
themselves. On the other hand, the Boers in the field 
have shown renewed activity, and after a long period 
of inactivity De Wet has signalised his reappearance 
by rushing a camp of Yeomanry who were guarding 
the head of the blockhouse line from MHarrismith to 
Bethlehem, inflicting severe loss. A number of other small 
but severe engagements are also reported by Lord Kitchener. 
At Tafelkop, in the Orange Colony, Colonel Damant, mis- 
taking several squadrons of khaki-clad Boers for British 
Yeomanry, lost twenty-two men and two officers, and was him- 
self dangerously wounded. Here, however, the Boer losses 
were undoubtedly greater. A mishap also occurred at 
Begin-der-Lyn, in Transvaalia, to a small detachment ‘of 
Mounted Infantry, who were surprised and overwhelmed 
by superior force. In the other engagements the 
British troops have more than held their own. One 
satisfactory point is brought out by the recent despatches: 
our mobile columns are becoming really mobile,—General 
Dartnell recently marched a hundred and twenty miles in 
three and a half days without transport. Another point is 
the practically continuous success of the blockhouse system, 
a valuable testimony to which was recently furnished by 
Botha. In an intercepted letter addressed to a commandant 
—so a correspondent from the front informs us—Botha rates 
him soundly for not checking the extension of a line of block- 
houses, which, he goes on to say, “are doing us the greatest 
mischief.” 


The interview with Mr. Wolmarans, the Boer delegate now 
in Holland, published in the New York Herald contains one 
significant admission. Commenting on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement that only an unconditional surrender would be 
accepted, Mr. Wolmarans said that before going to London 
to open negotiations on that basis they weal have to open 
communications with the Boer leaders in the field. This, if 
we are not much mistaken, is the first time a responsible 
representative of the Boers has admitted the possibility of 
unconditional surrender. The reasonable and temperate tone 
in which Mr. Wolmarans discussed the question of negotia- 
tions is a decidedly hopeful sign. Another agreeable feature 
was the reference to Kritzinger’s capture. ‘This,’ said Mr. 
Wolmarans, “is a loss to us, because he was such a capable 
man, but I know the British will treat him kindly and nurse 
him well.” We have little doubt that Mr. Wolmarans would 
take a far more favourable view of the policy and administra- 
tion of the concentration camps than the extreme Pro-Boers 
amongst us. 


The owners of the Panama Canal, that is, of the concession 
and of the works begun on the Isthmus, have apparently not 
lost hope of selling their rights and plant to the United 
States. They at first destroyed their own chances by assuming 
that their route was the only practicable one, and by demand- 
ing an excessive compensation. To this the United States 
promptly replied by a treaty with Nicaragua, and a proposal 





confined to the dynasty, and almost any nominee nota child 





to construct the canal on that route even if it should cost 
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£40,000,000 sterling. The Panama shareholders then receded’ 
acknowledged in their meeting of Saturday last that they were 
at the mercy of the Union, and authorised their representative 
to fix a price and ratify the bargain. As Mr. Hanna, Presi- 
dent of the American Canal Committee, has now stated that 
it might be well for the States to buy the Panama works and 
concession if the final price to cover everything were fixed at 
ten millions, it is probable that the bargain will be in the end 
concluded, and the Panama route finally adopted. As this 
route is much the better for the world at large, nothing will 
then remain except to lament the enormous waste of French 
money caused by M. de Lesseps’s delusion that no expendi- 
ture could signify in sucha project, and to observe the differ- 
ence between the energy of American and French engineers. 
The work if done by either route should greatly alleviate dis- 
tress in the West India islands, where the unemployed regard 
“Panama wages” as a kind of God-send. 


We print elsewhere an account, which we have every reason 
to believe accurate, of the negotiations between France and 
Siam under which France is endeavouring to acquire another 
provinee. Those negotiations derive their importance for us 
from the fact that France is always intent on building up an 
Indo-Chinese Empire, which would, French statesmen think, 
pay for itself, and serve as a counterpoise to British influence in 
Southern Asia. It was because France was threatening 
Northern Burmah that we were compelled to annex that 
country. France is welcome to expand as much as she can, 
but in choosing the Malay States under Siamese protection 
she is running a serious risk. She is whittling away Siam, 
and we could not allow Siam to be either conquered or to be 
reduced to negligible dimensions. The danger of our Indian 
position, with Russia on the north-west and France on the 
south-east, would be too great, even if it only produced 
recurrent panics in India. Siam must be maintained as a 
buffer State if constant quarrels with France are to be 
avoided, and it cannot be maintained if its dependencies are 
gradually torn away. We have little doubt that Lord Lans- 
downe has already turned his attention to the facts, and as 
little that M. Delcass¢, who is the most sensible of mankind, 
will see the expediency of modefating the zeal of his Indo- 
Chinese agents. Lord Curzon has already done his part in 
refusing to sanction any grand trunk line between India and 
Burmah, the feeders of which might one day threaten Siam. 


Thibet is almost the only country of importance which still 
prohibits entrance to European travellers and merchants. 
This is said not to be due to the jealousy of the ruling Lamas, 
but to the policy of Pekin, which dreads both intrusion and 
observation from the westward. A telegram just received by 
the King of Sweden from the great Swedish explorer, Dr. Sven 
Hedin, seems to confirm this view. He says :—‘ I have made 
an extremely important journey through all Thibet, disguised 
as a pilgrim, with two followers. On approaching Lhasa we 
were recognised and captured, but were well treated by order 
of the Dalai Lama. Our second attempt was opposed by five 
hundred Thibetan soldiers. Made splendid discoveries, but 
lost almost our whole caravan. My notes were saved, and we 
have reached British territory [Kashmir].’” The Chinese 
Resident probably censured the Grand Lama for his lenity, 
and soldiers were then sent to arrest Dr. Hedin. The loss 
of the caravan is unfortunate; but if Dr. Hedin’s notes were 
saved, the dangerous journey will not have been made in vain. 


A telegram from Mombasa, dated December 21st, was 
published in Monday's Times, announcing that the first 
locomotive had reached Port Florence, the terminus of the 


Uganda Railway on Victoria Nyanza. The line, which was ! 


begun just six years ago (December 11th, 1895) is 582 miles 
from Mombasa to Port Florence, showing that since last 
October, when the railhead was at mile 452,130 miles have 
been laid. Extracts from the National-Zeitung of Berlin 
quoted in the same issue of the 7%mcs show that the Germans 
contemplate the achievement with curiously mixed feelings. 
The writer congratulates England on the completion of a 
colossal undertaking the political and commercial signiti- 
ly be overlooked. ‘ Unhappily the 
spectacle of English enterprise and success cannot but arouse 





cance of which can scarce 








a 
a feeling of humiliation in the minds of Germans who leary 
from it to consider the situation in their own Kast African 
possessions,” the scheme for linking Dar-es-Salaam anq 
Bagamoyo by rail with the Great Victoria Nyanza and 
Lake Tanganyika remaining no further advanced than jy 
1891, when it was first mooted, thanks to the “ pettiness of 
short-sighted colonial politicians.” What makes the disap. 
pointment all the greater is the reflection that “the Hinter. 
land of German East Africa will contribute to secure the new 
English railway against the possibility of failure.” 


A recent speech by Signor Prinetti in the Italian Parlia. 
ment has spread abroad two ideas,—that Italy is abandoning 
the Triple Alliance for the sake of better relations with 
France, and that France in return has agreed that Italy 
shall be regarded as the reversionary heir of Tripoli, and may 
take any means of establishing her direct authority over that 
dependency of Turkey. It is added that Great Britain has 
agreed to this arrangement, and that the Sultan has strongly 
remonstrated against the use of indiscreet language with 
reference to a Turkish possession. We greatly fear that 
matters are not nearly so far advanced. It would be decidedly 
to English interests to interpose Italy—who is compelled by 
her geographical situation to remain our friend—hetween 
French Africa and Egypt, but there are many considerations 
to induce Italy to hesitate. It is not safe for her to abandon 
the Triple Alliance unless Russia and France will accept her 
as a full partner, and it is doubtful if her strength is ade. 
quate to the conquest of Tripoli, which is the last stronghold 
of Mussulman fanaticism in North Africa. The wish to 
acquire Tripoli, and with it security for Sicily, is no doubt 
strong in Italy, but the result of the adventure on the Red 
Sea gave a great shock to Italian opinion. Italians wish for 
expansion, but not at the price of years of terribly expensive 
war. 


A mania for high gambling is reigning in Vienna, and as 
usual the most extraordinary stories are in circulation. It is 
asserted, for instance, that Count Potocki lost in one evening 
£90,000, and had, though one of the richest landowners in 
Russia, to ask his opponent for three months’ grace in which 
to raise the money on his estates. We will not say the story 
is impossible, for Count Cavour once staked the whole of his 
property, never very large, upon a game—some variety of 
brag—but it is exceedingly improbable. The tendency to 
exaggerate gambling losses is invincible, and is all the more odd 
because one never hears of the people so suddenly enriched. 
In this country noble after noble has been ruined by 
gambling, but it has been by continuous and protracted devo- 
tion to play, not by coups, which require that two or more men 
should be insane at the same moment and the same table. 


It is hardly necessary to recommend the Marquis Ito to 
English society and politicians as the Times has done, for the 
attraction of Japan and her people for Englishmen is even 
exaggerated, and the Marquis is unquestionably the first of 
Japanese. It is he who has guided her in the marvellous 
change alike of organisation and intellectual equipment 
which has made her from an almost forgotten State the 
second of Asiatic Powers—the Sultan, we fear, still reckons 
as the first—and has given her a clear place in all European 
combinations for settling the destiny of the Far East. How 
far we shall like her action when she acquires, after the dis- 
appearance of the Empress Regent, her natural influence in 
China may be questioned, but that doubt should have no 
weight in the reception of the Marquis Ito. He, it is clear, is 
a really great man, the ruling force in his own progressive 
Empire, and his visit to Europe will probably be followed by 
new combinations devised by his detached mind, and carried 
out by the caste of politicians to whom he has given mental 
impulse. The European statesman of our time to whom he is 
best compared is, we think, Cavour. There is a quality of 
cool sanity mixed with his enterprise as there was in the 
great Italian. It must have been hard for him to submit to 
Europe after the defeat of China, but he refused to imperil 
the future of Japan by a resistance which, unless Great 
Britain had intervened—and she had no interest in inter- 
vening—must almost necessarily have been futile. He sub- 
mitted, therefore, and went on building up Japanese naval 
power. 
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cid Rosebery was presented with the freedom of the 
porough of Swansea on Saturday last, and delivered a eulogy 
of municipal politics. He began by claiming that he knew 
something’ of municipal work,—‘“I was on the County 
Council of London, and now I am on the Urban Council 
of Epsom, so I know both rungs of the ladder. Turning to 
the question of municipal expenditure, he was all for a con- 
tinuous understanding between the municipal body and the 
community at large, and deprecated that criticism which 
fastened on some extravagance in detail while neglecting 
waste ona huge scale. Cities could not be made paradises 
for nothing, and he advocated the establishment of rate- 
payers’ associations on the most efficient lines in every town. 
Finally, Lord Rosebery made an eloquent appeal to all 
merchant princes and leaders of business, to take their share 
of the municipal burden. “I wish,” he said, “I could im- 
press upon every man, however high his position, however 
great his wealth, however consummate his talents may be, the 
importance and nobility of municipal work,” We have 
nothing but sympathy for Lord Rosebery in his appeal 
to the public spirit of the leisured classes. High-minded 
people who wrap themselves in cotton-wool where all forms 
of practical politics are concerned are a source of weakness 
when they might prove a source of strength, sanity, and 
economy. But Lord Rosebery weakened his appeal by the 
exaggerated depreciation of the uses of Parliamentary life- 
After all, he never sat in the House of Commons, while he 
was Chairman of the London County Council. 





The Daily News of Monday publishes in very large type a 
statement which appears to mean that Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman is not displeased with Lord Rosebery’s speech at 
Chesterfield, and indeed in principle accepts his policy. 
Then he also will adhere to Lord Rosebery? Not a bit of it. 
The statement ends with the following paragraph, which in 
its condescension and coolness is positively delightful :— 
“Therefore, we assume, though we claim no special know- 
ledge of Sir Henry’s views, that, without sacrificing his con- 
victions, or modifying his manner of stating them, he would 
be inclined to welcome the support given at Chesterfield to 
many of his own opinions on Ministerial policy in South 
Africa.” We will not discredit Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s 
repute for humour by supposing him capable of having 
‘inspired that joke. 





Two Irish Nationalist Members, Mr. John O’Donnell and 
Mr. Jasper Tully, were sentenced to two months’ and one 
month’s imprisonment respectively by the Resident Magis- 
trates on Tuesday at Ballymote, Co. Sligo. The action grew 
out of the troubles on the De Freyne estate, and the defend- 
ants were charged with exerting coercion on the landlord by 
holding an illegal assembly, at which they incited tenants to 
enter into a criminal conspiracy not to pay their rents. The 
case for the Crown was entirely directed to proving that the 
meeting was illegal, not by reason of circumstances of appre- 
hended violence, but because of its intent, which was to 
terrorise or interfere with the rights of others, and hold up 
persons to odium for exercising the rights which the law gave 
them. The question of the jurisdiction of the Court having 
been challenged, the defendants were all allowed out on their 
recognisances, pending the decision of the higher Courts. 
Counsel for the Crown contrasted the defiant attitude of the 
defendants at the meeting, when they courted imprisonment, 
with their energetic efforts to secure an acquittal. But that 
contrast has always existed It remains to be seen how far 
such prosecutions will affect the operations of the United 
Trish League. If, as some observers allege, its scope is far 
less limited, and its basis far less secure or defensible, than its 
predecessor’s, candidates for martyrdom will be few and far 
between. 





An alarming accident, attended by the loss of six lives, took 
place at the Dingle Station of the Liverpool Electrical Over- 
head Railway on Monday afternoon. As the train was in the 
tunnel between the Herculaneum Dock Station andthe Dingle 


terminus—quite close to the latter—one of the motors fused, | 


and set fire to the train, the platform, and a stock of creosoted 


sleepers, anda second train standing inthe tunnel. Unluckily | 


a gale from the westward was blowing at the time through 
the tunnel, which converted it into a chimney, and though 





all the passengers but two got safely out of the station, 
four of the station staff lost their lives while attempting to 
put out the flames. The gale undoubtedly aggravated the 
disaster, but none the less the catastrophe has revealed the 
possibility of a serious danger in connection with railways 
worked by electricity,—a danger, be it noted, inherent in the 
mode of propulsion, and not due, as in the case of the Abergele 
disaster, to collision with extraneous inflammable matter. 





The Army Order for Volunteers issued on Tuesday makes 
certain valuable concessions in regard to the conditions of 
efficiency. It is now formally stated that where a corps ex- 
periences exceptional difficulties in the way of fulfilling the 
prescribed requirements for efficiency, its case will be specially 
considered. Also that any officer or Volunteer enrolled 
previous to the new regulation who may be unable by his 
civil engagements to satisfy the requirements as to camp 
attendance will be given three years’ law,—z.e., till Novem- 
ber, 1904. It is also laid down that where corps are un- 
able to train as complete units, provisional regiments 
or battalions will be formed under Regular officers con- 
sisting of batteries or companies detailed from various 
Volunteer corps. A further general promise is made of 
any amendments shown to be desirable by experience, 
but the Order lays peremptory stress on the necessity of 
an annual camp training, and—in our opinion—too calmly 
contemplates the reduction of the Volunteer Force byjthe loss 
of such Volunteers as are debarred by their civil occupation 
from complying with the minimum conditions necessary for 
an effective course of military training. “It is preferable tc 
have a somewhat smaller number of more highly trained 
officers and men suflicient to meet all the demands for home 
defence.” For our own part, we adhere to the view that you 
cannot have too many men who are good marksmen, and on 
that account we are delighted to note Mr. W. W. Astor’s 
splendid gift of £10,000 to the National Rifle Association for 
the encouragement of civilian rifle clubs throughout the 
country. We only hope that Mr. Astor’s munificence may 
provoke emulation, especially amongst landowners, many of 
whom could far more easily afford to present a range than to 
give a tithe of Mr. Astor’s donation. 





The Commander-in-Chief, acting under the express direc- 
tion of the King, has issued a letter to all commanding 
officers abolishing a number of articles of uniform. Amongst 
the articles condemned are brass spurs, gold-laced trousers, 
and all regimental patterns of frock-coats. Full details of the 
alterations will be shortly issued, but a few of the changes to 
be introduced are already specified. The lettersets forth that 
“all officers in your command should be immediately acquainted 
so that they may avoid incurring unnecessary expense in 
their provision in the future.” In other words, economy is to 
be studied in the matter of the cost of uniforms, and that is a 
great gain. On the other hand, the need for a reasonable 
amount of decoration in soldier's dress on parade and in 
peace time is incontrovertible. Not until the whole popula- 
tion, female and male, are philosophers will it be possible to 
distinguish soldiers from civilians by a dress which dispenses 
entirely with ornament. 


Sir Henry Gilbert, the famous agricultural chemist, died 
at Harpenden on Monday. Born in 1817, he studied chemistry 
in Glasgow, London, and Giessen (under Liebig), and in 1843 
took charge of the chemical laboratory established at Rotham- 
sted by Sir John Bennet Lawes, with whom he remained ir 
close association for fifty-seven years. The value of his 
researches into the application of chemistry to the cultivation 
of crops and the feeding of livestock was attested by a variety 
of distinctions, diplomas, degrees, and offices ; and in a recent 
issue of the Year-Book of the United States Department of 
Agriculture he is ranked with Sir Humphry Davy, Lavoisier, 
| and Liebig. Ina word, he enjoyed a world-wide reputation 
| while remaining entirely unknown to the “ man in the street.” 
| Sir Henry Gilbert, it should be noted, was a striking instance 
| of a man who triumphed over a physical drawback—he lost an 
| eye by a gunshot accident in early youth—peculiarly dis- 


| abling to one constantly engaged in scientific experiments. 
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OF THE DAY. 
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TWO OF LORD ROSEBERY’S DIFFICULTIES. 


ILETTANTE though he is and will remain, for no 
man, whatever his powers, can change his inherent 
nature, any more than he can change the colour of his 
eyes, we incline to believe that Lord Rosebery intends to 
press forward and strive earnestly to rebuild the Liberal 
party on the lines he has laid down. We wish him every 
success, not because we believe in Liberalism as inter- 
preted by party chiefs, but because we foresee in the con- 
tinued absence of an alternative Government grave, if not 
immediate, dangers to the State. No other man as yet 
visible can supply Lord Rosebery’s place, for Sir Edward 
Grey is not yet fully recognised by the people; Mr. Asquith, 
who is, remains immersed in other work ; and SirH.Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, besides being out of touch-with the real 
nation, has in the discussions of the past two years lost 
repute alike for mental force and clearness of discern- 
ment. There are, however, two serious obstacles to success 
in Lord Rosebery’s way, of one of which he is probably 
still unconscious. This is the distrust felt by his followers, 
as well as by the whole body of politicians, in the strength 
of his convictions. No man thinks more clearly while 
he is thinking, or grows so limp in the interval be- 
tween thought and action. It is not that he is irresolute 
so much as that his mind is not adhesive, and a new 
thought is so often in him as strong as the old one which 
it pushes out. That defect, dangerous to any man’s 
career, is almost fatal to a political leader in a democracy, 
not only because the multitude is always seeking a leader 
who knows his own mind, but because he has to infuse 
consistency into the Cabinet, which, lacking a chief, is 
sure, like every other Committee, to become a mere body 
of “opinions” without concrete form or living energy. 
The business of a Cabinet is not merely to consult, 
but to execute. Lord Rosebery, for example, when 
he said that before Home-rule could. be granted the 
“ predominant partner ” in the kingdom must be persuaded, 
not only uttered a great truth, but revealed a policy. He 
did not, however, adhere to-it, but shrunk from the mean- 
ing of his own words, whittiing away their import till they 
seemed to signify nothing inconsistent with Home-rule for 
Ireland. Men ask themselves, therefore, whether when 
Lord Rosebery says that the alliance between Liberals and 
Trish Members is at an end, he means that Home-rule is 
dead, or only means that at this moment he does not see 
any probability of carrying it. Would he, in short, resign 
rather than concede it? Light is wanted on that point, 
for the English people, that immense mass which is 
always Whig, though not in the party sense, does not 
intend to grant Home-rule even if the alternative is the 
suspension of the Irish franchise. Lord Rosebery, in 
fact, must convince moderate folk that he has convictions, 
which he will act on even to his party’s hurt, before he 
enjoys that implicit confidence which enables a leader 
either to recement or to rule a great historic party. 


TOPICS 


The second obstacle, of which Lord Rosebery is doubt- 
less fully conscious, but about which he nevertheless 
remains silent, is the absurd etiquette which prevents his 
personally addressing the “ predominant partner” in the 
governing machine. It is only an etiquette, for either 
House could by Resolution accord, say, to five Secretaries 
of State a right of seat and speech, though not of vote, 
within its walls ; but the obstacles to its removal are held 
to be insuperable, and the resuit is this. Lord Rosebery 
as leader of Opposition will have to fight for years an 
uphill battle against, not the Peers, but the immense 
majority in the Commons, and either to persuade them 
till they come over to his side, or so overthrow them in 
argument that the country will return a different House. 
That is the work which by the consent of all politicians 
of all shades of opinion he has to do. Therefore—he is 
prohibited from doing it. He cannot say a word in the 
House of Commons, cannot answer an argument, cannot 
learn, except at second hand, what it is that the House 
thinks, or wishes, or commands. He cannot intervene in 
a great debate, cannot modify his course to meet an 
objection which he sees may prevail, cannot even repudiate 
on the spot an intention ascribed to him which he never 
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entertained. He must debate, argue, persuade through 
lieutenants, who can hardly be his equals—else why is he 
their leader ?—and who if they are his equais may not know 
or may not thoroughly sympathise with his inner mind. Hig 
own special powers, whatever they are, are thrown away, or 
exerted through media in which half of them disappear 
A prima donna might as well sing to a phonograph 
and expect that to bring down the Opera house. For pur. 
poses of debate, and it is through debate that we in this 
country form opinion and give it its executive force, the 
leader if a Peer is as regards the supreme politica} 
tribunal of the country altogether lost. His personality 
has there no effect. The evil is great even when the 
leader is actual Premier and governs the country, for 
it is one main cause of the difficulty of maintaining 
coherence in the Cabinet, but when he is only chief 
of the Opposition it baffles or impedes him at every 
turn. The Premier may be content with stating 
his mind to colleagues, who after all, except in Con. 
stitutional theory, are his subordinates, but the leader 
of Opposition wants to make it clear to the domi. 
nant House that it is he, and not his opponent, who ought 
to be deciding the policy of the State. Suppose Mr. 
Disraeli had been Lord Beaconsfield before he took office 
in 1866, would the House of Commons ever have permitted 
him to rule? And yet it is our Constitutional theory 
that it was for the good of the State that he should receive 
a permission without which the alternative party might 
never have arrived at power. 

So keenly do we feel the ineptitude of the existing pro- 

hibition that we have some difficulty in perceiving the 
best arguments for its retention. The popular one—that 
the change would lower the House of Lords—is futile, 
for the Peer-Premier would sit in his own House to 
explain or defend his measures just as he did before, and 
with the additional influence derived from success in the 
House of Commons. The French Senate is not degraded 
because M. Waldeck-Rousseau can defend his measures in 
both Chambers. Even, however, if the consequence of 
the Lords were a little diminished, that would be a minor 
evil compared with the evils springing from the fact that 
the House of Commons, which really rules, is never per- 
mitted when the Premier is a Peer to receive advice or 
guidance from the actual head of the Executive, who is 
supposed to carry out its will. Another objection, that 
the door would be opened to the introduction of Ministers 
who were neither Peers nor Members, is more serious, 
for even if you believe, as we do, that our reservoir of 
political ability is now dangerously small for so vast an 
impire, such a change would be a far-reaching and un- 
certain one; but the answer to it is complete. The Houses 
would admit by their Resolution only five Secretaries of 
State who were either Peers or Commoners. No outsider 
would be one inch nearer the Cabinet than he is now. 
And lastly, the objection that the innovation would greatly 
increase the advantages of being a Peer as compared with 
those of being a Member of the Commons is one for Members 
alone, which the nation may justifiably disregard. Nobody 
in a tinie of stress ought even to discuss such things. 
What the nation wants is to draw to its service all the 
ability it can without reference to position, and to be 
governed by a Cabinet which can never be perfectly efficient 
unless it contains one man who has the power, when 
needful, to convince Parliament even against its will. 
That power, as regards the stronger half of Parliament, 
is refused through an etiquette. 

But we shall certainly be asked: “ Does not your argu- 
ment logically point to the necessity of always choosing 
the Premier from the House of Commons?” Certainly 
not. The number among whom Constitutional etiquette 
permits the King or his advisers to choose a Cabinet is 
already far too small, and tends, as the constituencies 
prefer middle-aged millionaires to men who know or can 
learn political business, to become much smaller. Our 
proposal only secures that any of the eleven hundred who 
are now conceivable candidates for the higher Cabinet 
offices shall be fully available because able to speak in 
either of the two Houses, which they must, in Constitu- 
tional theory, persuade before their advice can become fully 
executive. 
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THE RELATIONS OF CHILI AND ARGENTINA. 


UT for one factor of unknown force, we should say with 

B confidence that a serious war between Chili and the 

Argentine Republic was in the near future almost inevit- 

able—a war which will produce disaster on every Stock 

Exchange in the world, and may materially affect the future 

destinies of both the Americas. Both States are acting as 

if they expected war, and one as if her rulers wished and 

intended it. Even the immediate subject of the present 

quarrel is not quite so absurd as it is sometimes represented 

to be, and behind it lurks another, which by all the rules 

observed in Europe would justify a war @ outrance. The 

Chilians claim at one point of their frightfully narrow 

territory some high forest valleys, through which, if circum- 

stances favoured them, they could enter Argentina. The 

Argentines protest that the valleys belong to them, and 

it was originally agreed that the matter should be referred 

to the arbitration of King Edward. The Chilians, how- 

ever, either believing that the award must go in their 

favour, or, as we should suspect, wishing for war, while the 

matter was still unsettled cut broad roads through the 

valleys, alleging that, whichever way the award might go, 

these cuttings would beconvenientfortrade. The Argentines, 

who, be it remembered, are in most essentials Spaniards, 

jealous of their honour, and rather inclined to suspect 

designs upon their possessions, did not regard the cuttings in 

that light at all. They felt themselves treated with a 

light disregard, and, moreover, menaced, for good roads 

for trade usually imply good roads for light artillery. 

They demanded an apology, therefore, and the abandon- 

ment of the valleys, and failing to obtain either, they 

called out their militia, and prepared for self-defence. 

They protest urgently that they do not want war, and 

are quite ready to submit to arbitration—indeed, by the 

latest accounts an arbitration has again been accepted ; but 
they will not, they say, endure either insult, or trickery, or 

perpetual menace, of all which they conceive the Chilians 

to have been guilty. As Argentina has nothing to gain 

by war, and much money and credit to lose, as her Fleet 

is not very strong, and as any land war must for her be a 

war of self-defence, we may fairly suppose that she is 
sincere, or at least sufficiently so to make negotiation com- 

paratively easy ; but we do not feel equally confident as 
to the governing influences in the rival State. Its rulers, 
also, are earnest in their pacific protestations, and 
very anxious to carry opinion with them, but they 
need time to buy and bring up more ships, and somehow 
there is always a hitch impeding arrangements for any 
satisfactory or final settlement. The reluctance with 
which the States of Spanish America ally or federate 
themselves with each other is as obvious as it is inexplic- 
able, unless we remember that the provinces of Spain 
itself have never been completely fused, and that the more 
intense forms of Spanish patriotism still bear a strong 
trace of localism ; and Chili finds herself in many ways in 
the position of Prussia before the Seven Years’ War. 
She is for her size very strong in military strength. 
Her people, whether Spanish or Araucanian, are 
accustomed to hard lives, love fighting, and have 
something of a natural genius for fighting in a suc- 
cessful manner. The conscription is in force, the Army 
has been reorganised by a German general, who crushed 
President Balmaceda, and is now supported by a German 
Staff, and Chili has for some years been collecting munitions 
of war. A little State so organised is apt to think that it 
can wage war with advantage, and the Chilians have 
motives which strengthen the desire for military glory. 
Expansion is to them, as it once was to Prussia, 
almost a necessity. They have hardly room to breathe. 
No State in the world—unless we call Andorra a 
State—is so completely throttled. The huge wall of 
the Andes and the enormous breadth of the Pacific prac- 
tically cut Chili off from everywhere, and reduce the 
wealth of her inhabitants to the little they can extract 
from a narrow coast line rich only in patches, and over- 
large portions of it with a most inconvenient, though not 
intolerable, climate. It is as if a great landlord owned 
the grassy bits by a great road for a hundred miles, but 
none of the farms which it accommodates. Naturally, 
so far as historic precedents can make anything 
natural, the Chilians would like to break out of their 
narrow though defensible fortress, and acquire some 





of the rich lands which, as they know, lie beyond the 
great wall. They had almost succeeded in obtaining 
their object when in 1883 they crushed Peru; but 
in fear, we believe, of a war with Brazil, they retired, 
sullenly enough, from that enterprise, and once more 
set themselves to gather military strength. They 
are now inclined, as we read their action, for another 
spring, and this time the quarry is Argentina. They 
believe, rightly or wrongly, that they are as strong as that 
Republic, they know that they cannot be followed over 
the Andes even if they are defeated, and they see that 
their enemy has splendid!y fertile provinces almost un- 
occupied, which if she were once defeated she might be 
compelled to cede. Every one of the motives, therefore, 
which induced Prussia to make war on Austria impels 
Chili to make war on Argentina, and as State nature 
is the same on all continents, we do not doubt that 
but for the incalculable factor war would be made. 
The war’ would be a war of mere conquest, and 
utterly immoral; but Spanish America is not in advance 
of Europe in the eighteenth century, and the sincerely 
Catholic house of Bourbon then waged war after war 
avowedly to enlarge its possessions or its trade. 

The incalculable factor is, of course, the Government of 
Washington. That Government might interfere with its 
whole weight, and then the Chilian enterprise, otherwise 
promising, might prove abortive, or, even if victory were 
secured, unfruitful. There is nothing, it is true, in the 
Monroe doctrine to prevent Washington from looking on in 
tranquil disdain while Spanish-American States fight each 
other, shift their boundaries, or even federate themselves 
into larger aggregations. Washington is not deeply con- 
cerned by bloodshed among Spanish-Americans and Indians, 
and would not be afraid if all South America passed intoone 
hand, provided only it were Indian or Spanish. Neverthe- 
less, President Roosevelt has uttered sentences which show 
him prepared to disapprove wars of pure conquest even in 
South America, his people do not want to see any State 
there too fully organised for battle, and there has been for 
some years past a fretfulness between Chili and the 
United States. The little State is supposed to dislike 
North American influence, she has already spoiled the 
Pan-American Congress, and she is believed to wish for a 
South American federation for defence, which might 
greatly interfere with North American ascendency. The 
establishment, too, of a Pax Americana would be a justi- 
fication of the Monroe doctrine which would weigh heavily 
with the consciences of mankind in favour of that excep- 
tional principle in diplomacy. Mr. Roosevelt might, 
therefore, be inclined to intervene, and if he does intervene 
with the decision which characterises both himself and 
the Republic, it is hard to see any course open to Chili 
except sullen submission. Her Fieet would be swept off 
the water, her sea path, which is practically the only line 
of communication between her scattered provinces, would 
be barred, all imports from Europe would be stopped, and 
her best port would pass out of her hands, it might be, as 
the Union is expanding its territory, for ever. The 
Chilians would find no powerful friend in Europe, for the 
German Fleet is not ready, and the British Government, 
which desires Argentina to be at peace, would approve 
President Roosevelt’s action. The Chilians must, it would 
seem, either yield to intervention from Washington or be 
beaten ; and the only question, therefore, is whether Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who has the Filipinos on his hands, and 
wants his magnificent surplus to spend on the Nicaragua 
Canal, will or will not intervene. The idea of our inter- 
vention, except in his support, is, we should say, a mere 
dream. We have quite enough to do, and though we have 
a heavy stake in Argentina, we do not yet conduct our 
foreign policy “in the interest of bondholders.” It is for 
the President to set the rule, and, as we conceive, his 
action will be in the direction of commanding peace. 





SIR GODFREY LAGDEN. 


T the time of the Abyssinian War Lord Derby re. 
marked that England was a “ reservoir of capacities.” 

It seemed impossible to run short of the right men for 
every kind of work. Were a man wanted to organise an 
expedition, to lead cavalry, to lay a gun, to administer 
justice, he could be found without fail in some unexpected 





quarter. There is an inclination in the mind of nearly al. 
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men to praise past times at the expense of the present» 
but while making no claim to be offensively unconven- 
tional in this respect, we venture to say that what Lord 
Derby said is just as true of to-day. ‘Talent for serving 
one’s country is, as often as not, revealed by accident ; 
therefore when we praise a particular case of talent, 
disclosed by accident, we are by implication praising all 
the talent which still happens to be hidden. In praising 
Sir Godfrey Lagden we only praise a type. Such reflec- 
tions as these were aroused in our mind by the Report on 
Basutoland for 1900-1901 whici has just been published 
by the Colonial Office. For had there been no Boer War 
it is quite certain that no very fierce light would have 
beaten on a Resident Commissioner living in the compara- 
tive obscurity of Basutoland. If he had been thought of 
at all by the uninstructed public, he would perhaps have 
been thought of as the man who had the good fortune to 
live among those who are commonly regarded as the 
“native gentlemen” of South Africa. As it is, Sir 
Godfrey Lagden happens to have become well known, 
though his labours would probably not have been 
less faithful had they remained obscure; and he has cer- 
tainly been praised, but, as we think, the type to which 
he belongs has not been praised enough. In the early 
part of the campaign the Basuto were so many dogs of 
war ready, with very little temptation, to join the dog-fight 
which was visibly going on just across their frontier, and 
of which the commotion conveyed to them the most 
ravishing inducements. That they did not join it, and 
that they did not even afflict us with any of the subsidiary 
inconveniences which were well within their power to 
inflict, was due chiefly to Sir Godfrey Lagden. The very 
dulness of the Report before us now is the best proof of 
the effectiveness of his work. We can, however, summon 
up a certain enthusiasm over such monotonous phrases as 
the various Assistant-Commissioners use when we re- 
member what the absence of them would mean. ‘“ Few 
events worth recording,” says one, “have occurred in this 
district during the past year.” “Few events of general 
interest have occurred,” says another. “Little of general 
interest has occurred,” says a third. It has been declared 
that what we have not suffered in this war has been even 
more remarkable than what we have suffered. This 
reflection does not refer only to the hideous addition 
the Boers might have made to our difficulties if 
only they had understood their strength and had 
marched to the sea when Sir Redvers Buller was 
still “a general without an army.” There are other 
things for which we have to be thankful, and the 
absence of any serious trouble in Basutoland is one of 
them. In last year’s Report Sir Godfrey Lagden, after 
describing the unseen communion which the various black 
tribes hold with one another, said that probably the 
Basuto, as “the only unbroken tribe,” had been sounded 
by several disaffected clans as to whether it would be 
worth while to strike for themselves while the attention of 
the white population was wholly occupied. If the Basuto 
had given a lead to such proposals, a black terror might 
have been let loose in South Africa which might con- 
ceivably have deflected the whole course of the war, and 
have thrown the land into such a state of diabolical con- 
fusion as would have made our present difficulties seem 
laughable by comparison. 

Now what sort of man is this Resident Commissioner 
who was able to exercise so much influence on the Basuto 
that when their temptations to coquet with the Boers were 
almost overwhelining, they actually confided their doubts 
and temptations to him, and asked for his advice? We 
imagine that Sir Godfrey Lagden—we deal in political 
not in personal terms—is not profoundly unlike the 
Resident Commissioner who has succeeded him; and very 
likely the successor of the present one will be not at all 
unlike his two predecessors. In a word, Sir Godfrey 
Lagden in Basutoland showed himself to be a safe man, 
who knew that it was not his business to introduce 
“features”? into his administration, and “ brilliant im- 
promptus” into his judgments. He recognised that the 
business of the Resident Commissioner is carried on not 
by the efficiency of his administrative machinery, but 
simply by his own personal trustworthiness. It is a case of 
government by moral force, if ever there was one. It is 
necessary that the natives should trust the Resident 
Commissioner, and for this purpose he must make what 





is in fact an elastic system, and has been so ever since Sir 

Marshall Clarke inaugurated it, appear as though it were 
capable of yielding just results with an inflexible 
accuracy. This Sir Godfrey Lagden contrived to do by 
never being ina hurry. When he was appealed to to decide 
some point a little more than usually difficult, he woulg 
say: “Come to me after three days, and I will tell you.” 
After three days he would deliver his decision. It might 
not be profound in form—of course it were better that it 
should not be so—and it might not be marked with the 
inspiration of genius—which also would be inappropriate 
—but it would invariably represent the direct honest 
thought characteristic of a class of Englishmen with 
whom directness and honesty have fortunately become a 
conventionality. In this way the natives had come to 
understand that their Resident Commissioner was a man 
of his word. They could trust him. He was never 
wrong. 

To see how valuable was this moral asset which Sip 
Godfrey Lagden had in his hands to trade with when war 
broke out one must remember how important it must 
seem to native races who are more or less subject to a 
white race that they should be on the winning side. Sir 
Godfrey Lagden’s word was his bond—so the Basuto had 
come to think—and the result was that when he told them 
that Great Britain would certainly win in the war, the issue 
of which must have seemed to them extremely speculative, 
they were perfectly ready to believe him. To have your 
word believed when your word is a prophecy, that surely 
is the most triumphant proof of trustworthiness. And 
one has only to look at the map to see how little support 
for his word Sir Godfrey Lagden got from visible inci- 
dents of the war. Wepener, Ladybrand, Thaba’nchu, 
Sanna’s Post, all places where we suffered reverses, which 
we had toabandon, or where, at the best, we made little pro- 
gress, are almost within sight of the Basuto border. Before 
the war, and in the early part of the war, the neighbour. 
ing officials of the Free State were busy undermining the 
proper allegiance of the Basuto. The early chapters of 
the war seemed to show that these officials were right; 
that the power of Great Britain was declining; and that 
open sympathy on the part of the Basuto with a nation 
which soon would be unable to move a finger to help 
them would be fatal. Sir Godfrey Lagden knew 
that you must expect a Basuto, not less than other 
men, to be influenced by what he can see; and he never 
took an unduly serious view of the “hedging” policy 
which some of the Basuto thought it discreet to adopt 
when they beheld the material progress of the Boer arms. 
He could afford to be indulgent, for the mass of Basuto 
sympathy was with him, and there is no more entertaining 
memory of the war than that of the loyal Basuto watching 
the fighting from their mountainous frontier, keeping pace 
with it as it swayed this way or that, and itching to be 
allowed to avenge the preposterous indignities which, as it 
seemed to them, Boer shells were inflicting on the Queen's 
troops. 

The difficulties presented not less by the versatility of 
the Basuto mind than by the internal jealousies of the 
race are the measure of Sir Godfrey Lagden’s success. If 
only the black races were capable of co-operation, the 
resourcefulness and ingenuity of the Basuto might bea 
dangerous inspiration to the whole mass. Those who have 
sat over a Basuto camp-fire alone can do justice to the 
subtlety of the dialectics with which the Basuto discuss 
such abstract propositions as: “ Is fire or water the more 
useful to mankind?” Nor is there wanting some remnant 
or reflection of the state-craft of the late chief, Moshesh, 
the greatest native politician that South Africa has 
ever seen. It was he who, after he had _ inflicted 
ou a British commander one of those surprising re- 
verses in a surprising campaign, said, in effect, with 
a splendid mixture of humility, foresight, and oppor- 
tuneness: “Grant me peace. I have felt the weight of 
your arm.” In one moment he had understood that ulti- 
mately the British could crush him, and that now was the 
moment above all moments when they had a vision of the 
difficulties before them, and when the British commander 
would be anxious to “save his face” on honourable terms. 
It was an appreciation of the situation that would have 
done credit to the most long-sighted diplomatist in 
Europe. There was surely ambition, too, capable of 
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Jonathan Molapo, that a white friend should buy for him 
«two streets three hundred yards long and one hundred 
yards apart, like those in Johannesburg, two large electric 
lights, and a general’s uniform. The materials are com- 
plete for the picture which Jonathan no doubt had in his 
mind,—the two streets lit by the two electric lights, and 
himself in the welcome glare of publicity walking up and 
down in the uniform of a British general. The name of 
Jonathan Molapo cannot conceivably be mentioned apart 
from that of his brother and chief enemy, Joel Molapo, 
for these two are the leading representatives of the danger 
we have mentioned,—internal jealousies. The mutual 
hatred of these two is deep enough to be compared with 
that of some of the great brother-haters of history ; 
Jonathan plays Jacob to Joel’s Esau. It is enough that 
Jonathan should take one side for Joel to take the other. 
Since Jonathan was loyal to Great Britain, Joel was of 
course the leader of all those who parleyed with the Boers. 
And besides these extreme parties, there were what may 
be called the intermediate class, who, while they did not 
sympathise with the Boers, saw no reason why they should 
not work as usual for the wages that the Boers offered. 
All these discordant factions, and all these fantastic 
delicacies of mind, Sir Godfrey Lagden had to control and 
to soothe. The best proof that he did it well is the sig- 
nificant fact, which we take from the Report before us, that 
the recalcitrant Joel Molapo is now paying not merely the 
usual hut-tax but an increased tax, and is anxiously 
calling the attention of the British authorities to the 
enthusiasm with which he does it. As we said at the 
beginning, we take Sir Godfrey Lagden as a type. There 
are many others—like Sir Henry Elliot in the 'Transkei— 
whom it would be quite invidious and improper to forget. 
Our point is that we are happy indeed in the possession of 
men who can be drawn at will from the “ reservoir of 
capacities.” 





M. DELCASSE. 


7". speed with which one French Cabinet succeeds 
another has become a jest, and though M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau has broken through the tradition, it is by a 
happy combination of causes the recurrence of which 
cannot be counted on. Without being a Socialist, he lives 
mainly by Socialist support, and he retains this support 
because the Socialists know that if they upset the Ministry 
it would be in the interest of M. Méline or M. Ribot. 
They will not run this risk unless their tempers have gone 
very far afield, and M. Waldeck-Rousseau takes good 
care not to give them sufficient provocation. If he does 
not do much for them, he is willing to do a good deal to 
injure the Church, and for the time a common hate serves 
the purpose of a mutual affection. There is one circum- 
stance, however, which makes at once for and against M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s position. He has a Foreign Minister 
who is deservedly popular with the Chambers and with 
the country. Who could wish to upset a Cabinet if it 
meant the lossof M. Deleassé? But, on the other hand, 
the overthrow of M. Waldeck-Rousseau is not the least 
likely to carry with it the loss of M. Delcassé. He is to 
all appearance a fixture at the Foreign Office. There have 
been three Ministries since 1898, and he has sat in all 
three of them. Nor can it be said that there was 
no difference between them, that the changes were personal 
not political, and that M. Delcass¢ retained his seat in all 
of them because the policy they all favoured was his own. 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin, who gives “a character 
sketch” of him in the Fortnightly Review for January, 
points out that M. Brisson, M. Charles Dupuy, and M. 
Waldeck-Rousscau “in turn brought a different principle 
to bear on home policy. M. Brisson tried to balance the 
Radicals and the Moderates; M. Charles Dupuy was 
avowedly a Moderate; M. Waldeck-Rousseau looked for 
support to the Radicals, and even the Socialists.” But 
M. Deleassé has felt equally at home under these three 
chiefs, and there seems to be po reason why he should not 
remain Foreign Minister under three more. 

The reason why M. Deleass¢ has remained secure while 
Ministries have been falling around him is well stated in 
the same article. ‘A politician who set his personal 
interests before those of the Commonwealth,” says M. de 
Coubertin, “ would have dreaded making enemies for himself 
inall camps.” The members of each Cabinet in turn have 





probably resented his readiness to be a member of the 
Cabinet which has displaced them. Each Prime Minister 
in turn may have said to himself: ‘They may not mind 
losing me, but they will not like losing Delcassé.’ Each 
in turn has seen this consoling reflection taken from him 
by M. Delcassé’s consent to hold office under his successor. 
But M. Delcassé has not troubled himself about these 
possibilities. He has realised the incalculable importance 
to France of a consistent foreign policy, and has felt that 
the best way to make sure of this is to keep the reins in 
the same hands. The one object he has placed before 
himseif has been “to increase the prestige of France 
abroad ; to conclude advantageous negotiations; to foresee 
grave contingencies; to avoid useless conflicts; in a word, 
to steer among so many dangerous reefs with the greatest 
safety to his country.” So long as he has been able to 
accomplish that object, he has cared little under what 
“Ministerial label” the work has been done. “This 
free soul has never been the slave of any political pro- 
gramme, and shades of Parliamentary opinion escape it.” 

It may, of course, be objected that to praise M. Delcassé 
for not being the slave of any political programme is tanta- 
mount to saying that he has no political principles. If he 
had, how could he have served with equal satisfaction under 
Moderates and Radicals? No doubt if it were sought to 
make M. Deleass¢ a model for Foreign Ministers generally 
this criticism would have much force. A Minister has to 
consider the general policy of the Cabinet of which he 
forms part as well as the proper discharge of his special 
duties. And when he is a Minister of so much import- 
ance as M. Delcassé a particular Cabinet might be unable 
to take or keep office in the absence of his consent to sit in 
it. M. Delcassé is equally responsible for what has been 
done by M. Brisson’s Ministry, by M. Dupuy’s Ministry, 
by M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s Ministry. The policies of 
these three Cabinets have not been identical, and if they 
have not, how does M. Delcassé defend his having a share 
in all alike? Probably he does not trouble himself to 
defend it; but if he did he might urge two very weighty 
considerations in defence of his conduct. The first is that 
though French Cabinets differ greatly as regards the per- 
sons composing them, they differ very little as regards the 
principles on which they act. Their first business is to 
keep in office, and in the end they commonly find that they 
can only do this by the help of the Radical vote. Defeats 
due to other party combinations they can manage 
to survive, but if the Radicals forsake them their 
chance of life is very small. Consequently the home 
policy of every French Cabinet is usually a policy of sops. 
‘Though they do not give more to the Radicals than they 
can help, they give what they think necessary, and a 
Prime Minister’s lease of office is longer or shorter 
according as his calculations of what is necessary are 
accurate or inaccurate. But if this be so, why should 
a Minister who has a perfectly good reason for remain- 
ing in office under successive chiefs have any scruple 
about doing so? The end that each proposes to himself 
is the same, consequently any difference there may be 
between them can only have to do with the methods by 
which that end is reached. 

The second consideration is that the foreign policy of 
France is of infinitely greater moment than any part of 
her domestic policy. Grant that many of the laws that 
are passed every year are bad, there are always two things 
to be remembered by way of consolation. They may not 
be put in execution, and if so their being passed is a very 
trifling evil. And even if they are executed they can 
always be repealed. No such cheering hopes can be enter- 
tained in the case of errors in the management of foreign 
affairs. There a mistake is beyond remedy, or if there be 
a remedy the application of it rests in other hands. When 
M. Delecasst looks back on the record of his administra- 
tion he may well feel that had he not been in office the 
Russian Alliance might not have been consolidated as 
firmly as it is now, that the Fashoda incident might have 
ended in war, that France might either have shown herself 
discreditably patient of Turkish slights or have been 
unduly eager to resent them, that Italy might have been still 
estranged. Under M. Delcass¢é every one of these evils 
has been avoided, and to have been the instrument of 
this avoidance is a record of which any Frenchman may 
be proud. That M. Deleassé has been able to build up 





such a record is explained by M. de Coubertin to be the 
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result, in the first instance, of his singular gift of inspiring 
confidence. This gift is in part due to his intimate 
knowledge of the affairs with which he has to deal. 
His permanent subordinates do not rule him. His 
ower of work is immense. “He takes no holidays; he 
as given up every sort of distraction; he has left off 
going to the theatre, which used to be his chief pleasure.” 
As this industry is all directed to the work of his Depart- 
ment, there is no fear of his making blunders from mere 
ignorance of the interests or susceptibilities of other 
nations, and in this way one of the most prolific sources 
of misunderstandings with foreign Powers is dried up. 
A second, and almost as valuable, characteristic is his 
silence. Though he is a Southerner, nothing will make 
him speak if he thinks proper to hold his tongue. “ He 
sets no store by Parliamentary successes”; he “ takes no 
part in any discussion outside his Department; he has 
sufficient strength of mind to let himself be attacked both 
with violence and injustice without replying, and without 
ever losing his temper.” From M. Delcassé we need not 
look for any exhibitions of the New Diplomacy. He feels, 
as any Minister who makes experiments is sure to feel in 
the end, that the old is better, if only because it avoids 
enormous risks. 


THE STATE AND UNIVERSITY COLLEGES. 

A* exceptionally weighty and influential deputation 

attended at the Treasury yesterday week to urge 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer a plea for the 
augmentation of the annual Government grant to Uni- 
versity Colleges. For some obscure reason, the proceed- 
ings at this interview, on a subject full of interest to every 
intelligent Englishman, were supposed to be private, and 
were therefore most inadequately reported. This is quite 
in harmony with the fact that in the Civil Service 
Estimates for the current year no room could be found to 
specify the names and seats of “ certain Colleges in Great 
Britain giving education of a University standard in Arts 
and Science,” and dividing among them, in recognition of 
that praiseworthy conduct, the magnificent grant of £25,000 
(although on the same and following pages a line each is 
given to every school aided under the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act in Wales). It is in harmony also, as we cannot 
help saying, with the emphasis laid by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in his not unfriendly reply to the deputa- 
tion (according to both the Times and the Manchester 
Guardian) on the view that there is “no liability ” on the 
part of the Exchequer for University education in England. 
The whole thing, in fact, seems to be looked upon asa 
kind of Royal Maundy, the means for which are provided 
by Parliament out of its pure grace, and dispensed at present 
—if you really are inquisitive on such a subject—“ in 
accordance with the Treasury Minute of June 2nd, 1897 
(House of Commons, No. 245 of 1897).” For the 
benefit of those of our readers to whom that par- 
ticular paper may not be readily accessible, and 
who may have failed to notice the brief, and perhaps 
irregularly furnished, report of the proceedings at the 
Treasury yesterday week, we may mention that the 
University Colleges in question are situated at such places 
as London (three), Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, 
Newcastle, Sheffield, Nottingham, and Dundee. Their 
representatives were introduced to Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach by Sir Francis Powell, one of the best friends of 
education in England, and they set forth humbly—we may 
be sure that they knew their place too well to adopt a high 
tone—that the time might really be thought to have come 
tor making some addition to the sum of £25,000 which 
since 1897 has been distributed among them at the 
average rate, as will be observed, of slightly over £2,000 a 
year apiece. In support of this view, they pointed out 
(a) that during the four years since the amount of the 
grant was last fixed, the work of the Colleges has grown 
in importance and magnitude, new departments have 
been created, and probably in all the Colleges important 
additions made to the teaching staff and to the material 
appliances and equipment; (b) that in most cases the 
local income of the Colleges from fees, endowments, and 
subscriptions has substantially increased since 1897, 
thereby fulfilling a condition recognised by the Treasury 
minute of that year as virtually constituting a claim to 
increased central aid; (c) that a Treasury Committee so 





aE, 
(d) that as new Colleges at Reading and Exeter, anj 
another, have developed, it is hoped, up to Universit 
rank, if they should be reported on by Treasury inguin 
as having reached that limit, they can only be helped onj 
of a cake of the magnitude at present authorised by re. 
ducing the slices available for the previously qualifieg 
partakers. 

We hasten to say that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did his best, without giving an absolute pledge, to 
remove anxiety under the last-indicated head from the 
minds of his visitors. University, King’s, and Bedford 
Colleges in London, Owens College, Manchester, the 
Durham College of Science at Newcastle, and the rest 
are not likely to be docked of a portion of their State 
pittance because Berkshire and Devonshire have waked up 
to the importance of higher education. But as to an 
increase of that State pittance, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
while promising carefully to consider the whole question, 
refrained (unless the reports do him an_ injustice) 
from indicating even a disposition to meet the views 
of the deputation, in existing circumstances. We do 
not blame, indeed commend, him for scrutinising very 
narrowly every representation made to him, as things now 
are, in favour of a permanent increase in any department 
of the public expenditure. With taxes at their present 
level, and Debt nevertheless going up by leaps and 
bounds, parsimony at the Treasury is a simple duty, 
and the presumption is, perhaps, always against 
any claimant for further outlay. But it is not 
a@ presumption which cannot be rebutted, even in 
financial circumstances like the present. And, in ou 
judgment, even now the rebutting considerations in the 
case of the University Colleges are more than sufficient 
The case is not one of State alms to persons or institu. 
tions, however “ deserving” on their past record. It is a 
case of State co-operation, on a limited scale, with those 
who are doing work of the greatest national importance, 
The Yorkshire College at Leeds, it may be said; serves 
primarily Yorkshire; the Owens College serves primarily 
fiancashire and Cheshire; and soon. Even that is only 
true with large qualifications, for, as a matter of fact, 
these Colleges, and doubtless others of similar rank, 








far back as 1892 recommended a grant of £30,000; and 





are resorted to, as, of course, are the University Colleges in 
London, from all parts of the United Kingdom, and beyond. 
But even if the Colleges in question were, as they are not, 
definitely provincial in their scope, together they serve 
beyond all doubt to lift and enlighten the life, and raise 
the efficiency, of England as a whole. As was well pointed 
out at the Treasury by Mr. Hopkinson, the Principal of 
Owens College, wherever these Colleges exist they are 
regarded as leaders in all matters relating to higher educa- 
tion. Nothing could be more important to the develop- 
ment and organisation on the best lines of the secondary 
education of the country, and its wholesome linking with 
the elementary system, to which we may justly hope that 
the legislation of the coming Session will be largely 
directed, than the full maintenance of this “leading” 
function in the case of the University Colleges. 

And let it not be thought reasonable to suppose that 
these Colleges have reached a stage of development at 
which their friends may “rest and be thankful.” 
Nothing is more certain than that, in the case of all 
of them, the standard of educational equipment already 
attained must only be the platform from which further 
extension must be secured, unless we would give up 
the hope of holding our own in respect of scientific 
teaching and progress, and the diffusion of liberal culture, 
with our chief foreign rivals. With every decade, or even 
more frequently, the necessity presents itself at every 
College, which aims at first-class achievement, of increases 
of staff and material equipment for instruction, in order to 
keep pace with the rapid extension and specialisation of 
scientific study. More professors or lecturers must be 
appointed, more apparatus must be supplied to them, if 
the students are to feel that they have a fair chance of 
being sent forth competent to keep abreast of the march 
of science as it is maintained at the numerous institutions, 
lavishly supported out of public moneys, in Germany and 
elsewhere. And we must add, what we believe would 
now be recognised as true by many enlightened business 
men, as well as by professors, that it 1s most desirable 
that the scientific staffs of the great provincial Colleges 
should be strengthened in such fashion that their leading 
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members would be enabled to devote a reasonable propor- 
tion of their time to research as well as to teaching. 
There can be no doubt that the pursuit of research in 
connection with German Colleges has redounded not merely 
tothe enhancement of their prestige, but to the earlier 
start in Germany than here of important industries based 
on the practical application of scientific discoveries. 


If these things are so, there is no question of the national 
utility of even a moderate increase in the small grant at 
present distributed among the Colleges. Those who are 
acquainted with their administration know well that public- 
spirited men, wishful to found new chairs, are rightly 
exacting in their requirements on such points as adequacy 
of buildings and equipment, and that an increased 
Government grant would often go far to enable College 
authorities to meet such reasonable conditions, and so 
facilitate the enlargement of the usefulness of the institu- 
tions under their control. In other words, a few more 
thousands a year spent by the State among the Colleges 
would be sure, in many ways, to be far more than repaid 
to the national account by the further development of 
local effort and generosity which it would serve to 
stimulate. Nor, in our belief, is there any moderate 
addition to public expenditure which would be more 
generally approved. So far as the working classes are 
concerned, they happily have arrived at no inconsiderable 
measure of recognition of the benefits diffused among 
them by the work of Colleges in which the natural 
sciences are taught in the most liberal spirit, instruction 
being given in their applications to manufacturing industry. 
They will feel nothing but satisfaction im seeing these 
Colleges strengthened, and the facilities increased, in the 
way of scholarships, for protracted study at them by the 
sons of artisans. On the other hand, the Income-tax paying 
classes cannot fail to sympathise with the bestowal of a 
substantial modicum of further public aid on institutions 
in which their own sons, and often their daughters as well, 
may obtain a systematic and liberal higher education, 
either in science or in the older learning, in the neighbour- 
hood of their homes. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may have his doubts as to the wisdom or the popularity of 
many proposals pressed upon his notice. He need have 
none, on either head, as to the plea for enhanced grants 
to University Colleges. 








THE MOTIVES OF MISERS. 


Tis a pity that there is no autobiography of a miser, for 
there is no kind of exceptional man whom average men 

find it so difficult fully to comprehend. Indeed, they generally 
give up the attempt to comprehend him, and when they 
come across an indisputable case like that of Mr. Batchelor, 
of Epsom, whose death in an infirmary is recorded this week, 
they avoid the difficulty by declaring that he must have been 
jnsane. No one, they think, in possession of his reason and two 
thousand pounds would suffer himself to be killed by persona] 
privations. As, however, they do not pronounce any other kind 
of ascetic insane, but, on the contrary, frequently count his self- 
discipline to him for virtue, the explanation seems, when care- 
fully considered, a little feeble. Whatever else a miser may 
be, he is certainly an ascetic. Under the dominance of an 
idea he deliberately refuses his body the indulgences it 
craves, limits food to the least which will support life, regards 
warmth as a sinful luxury, wears only the clothes without 
which the police might arrest him, and in extreme cases like 
that of Mr. Batchelor faces the elements with as much com- 
posure as ever did St. Simeon Stylites, who had a milder 
climate to contend with. The miser’s soul certainly domi- 


nates his body, if there be such a thing as domination, and he | 
| their recklessness, when he himself is so careful and fore- 


himself is entitled to the credit of subduing the flesh through 
long periods of time,—often, indeed, through all his mature 
years. It is not the self-subjugation of the miser, however, 
but the inadequacy of the apparent motive for it which has 
earned the contempt of the world, and it is worth while to 
consider for a moment what this motive may really be. It 
is usually explained as a thirst for gold, and though the 
majority of mankind have always thirsted for gold, and prob- 
ably will always thirst for it, gold giving them at once power 


and freedom, they retain enough belief in the superiority | 


of mind over matter to consider avarice a contemptible 
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vice. It is to be noted, however, that, absorbing as 
their base passion may be, misers rarely surrender 


themselves to it so far as to lose all self-control. 
Usually, except in their dealings with Poor Law Guardians, 
they are honest enough, and refrain from stealing with com- 
mendable self-command. Mr. Batchelor, for example, who, 
with thousands of pounds in coin actually in his house, denied 
himself even necessaries, and walked about barefoot to collect 
his rents, never stole anything, though he must have had end- 
less opportunities. Nor did Elwes, the Suffolk miser, who, 
with an income said in county legends to be still perceptible in 
the accounts of the Earls of Ellesmere, would accept gifts of soup 
and then fiud himself unable to spend the pence necessary for 
its cooking. Misers are not insane or ungovernably avaricious, 
or they would run amuck at the shop windows; and we 
suspect that Sir Walter Scott exaggerated the want of self- 
control in the old usurer of “The Fortunes of Nigel.” But, 
being sane, what is it that induces them to act in so irrational 
a way? Why, with money at command, will they not buy 
clothes, or food, or firing? They have clearly no magnificent 
hope to sustain them, like the monks of the Thebaid, for they 
know just as well as other people that they cannot carry 
money into the next world, and that whatever counts to their 
credit there, unused accumulations will not. Yet they go on 
accumulating to the latest gasp, a reformed miser-—if a real 
one, and not a man who saves with a definite and attainable 
object—being a character more frequent in fiction than in 
real life. 


We suspect that we get the best hint of the real truth 
from the gibe of the old labourer who told his master, 
“T be a braver man, Master, than you be, for I durst 
spend my last farden, and you dursen’t.” In other 
words, the root of miserliness is fear, fear of the extreme 
poverty to avoid which at some indefinite future time the 
miser faces all its consequences in the present. That is a 
state of mind not uncommonly displayed in other directions, 
as when a man shoots himself in terror of being shot, an 
incident occasionally recorded in the barrack-rooms of almost 
all armies. The instinct is perceptible in many animals, 
dogs, for instance, accumulating and burying bones, and 
guarding them with hot jealousy, though they know that good 
meals are awaiting them inside. The root cause of thrift, 
which we all admire and preach because it is so convenient to 
the community, is fear, fear of future want; and that fear, we 
are convinced, when indulged over much by pessimist minds 
is the most frequent cause of miserliness. The man does not 
want the gold so much as protection from the danger of 
wanting it. His terror gradually increases until it nearly 
masters him—not quite, or he would steal—and until it 
actually in a very singular way sweeps away part of his 
avarice. It is a notorious fact in the lives of great misers that 
so acute is their terror of robbery that they will sacrifice 
willingly large sums obtainable in interest rather than suffer 
their accumulations out of their sight. Mr. Batchelor, for 
example, who knew well enough all about rents and interest, 
practically paid £100 a year to keep his gold—more than 
£2,000—within reach of his hands. It is an imaginative 
terror which makes the thrifty man into the miser, and 
induces him to postpone all wants, even the most necessary, 
to the pursuit of a safety from want which he can never 
reach. We ask any man conscious of the saving in- 
stinct, which is as separate and as strong in some 
natures as any other passion, if this is not true. The 
fear once indulged and the habit set up, other motives 
come in, one being a kind of gloating pride based on the 
difference between the miser’s real position and the estimate 
formed of him by his neighbours. He is always exulting 
to himself over their want of insight, their wasted pity, 


thoughted. The true miser exults in his treasures, which have 
grown in value in his mind as he contemplates them, just as 
the treasures of the art-collector do, or of the book-lover. 
Fifty years ago, when education was more narrow in area, 
this. kind of growth was a phenomenon visible in most 
respectable and sane households, their inmates, especially 
passées women, treasuring up rubbishy little jewels, boxes, 
and curios with a conviction, increasing with every year, of 
their high pecuniary value. Old wills are full of evidences of 
such delusions. And then comes in what is perhaps the 
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strongest motive of all,—the endless charm of endurance. 
Many, perhaps most, of our readers will hardly understand 
what we mean, but all who know Asiaties or the poor of our 
own villages will at once acknowledge it to be true. There is 
a charm in bearing quietly what others have not to bear, in 
forcing oneself through the long, monotonous, and perhaps 
distasteful task, in suffering on without quailing when natur- 
ally one ought to quail. The motive may often be the sense 
of duty, strongly felt, for example, by coachmen as well as 
soldiers, but itis often also an inner pride in one’s own capacity 
to endure without wincing under the painfulor the disagreeable. 
The sentry in the snow perceives the snow and hates the snow, 
but in defying the snow credits himself with being more of a 
man than even he himself had thought. The miser who goes 
barefoot that the shillings may heap up feels his own firm- 
ness, his own steadfastness of purpose, his own self-domina- 
tion, and, in a more or less chuckling way, is proud of them 
all. He has reason to be too, the thing wrong with him not 
being so much his perfectly excusable acts, most of which are 
necessarily self-suppressions, as the baseness or irrationality 
of the motive for which they are performed. 

Is there then no charm or glamour in gold itself which 
attracts, and in a sense overpowers, the miser, though it does 
not often induce him to steal? There may be in some cases. 
Doctors say that kleptomania, though so often pleaded as a 
lying defence, really exists, especially among children, and 
that it is in some way mysteriously limited and defined, the 
full strength of the passion being excitable only by certain 
objects, usually shining. The pursuit of gold for five 
thousand years may have bred in the mind an hereditary 
tendency towards its acquisition, as a concrete and visible | 
article, which is, we may remark, as often manifested by the ; 
rich as by the poor. Asiatics often hoard coin and jewels to 
their own hurt, knowing that their possession involves 
extreme danger, and we could ourselves relate two authentic 
stories of great accumulations of gold coin made by English- 
men who seemed to derive pleasure from its actual sight and 
touch. These are, however, we fancy, rather illustrations of 
the collector mania, so often described and analysed in the 
ease of books and china, than instances of true miserliness, 
which is based, we are convinced, rather on fear and an 
abnormal kind of mean pride than on the passion for 
hoarding. That is often divorced from avarice. It was not 
for their vaiue that George IV. kept every coat he had ever 
worn, or that Mr. Blank bought wardrobe after wardrobe in 
which to preserve every morsel of clothing that had ever been 
in his possession. 





FREEZING UP: A CANADIAN SKETCH. 
rEXHE stamping and fidgeting outside the station 

in the keen November air. The country lies outspread 
like a Brobdingnagian chessboard, with sections one mile 
square, and a road allowance running round each section. 
On one side of our particular road is a limitless expanse of 
sere, yellow prairie grass; on the other, barley and oats in 
stooks, and white whorls of smoke from distant threshing 
machines. The trail is cut into deep black furrows by the 
heavy traffic, and the clods crumble like biscuits under the 
wheels. A mob of snow-birds flutters up in front of us, their 
white breasts gleaming momentarily in the sun, till they 
settle again a hundred yards cr so further on, and promptly 
vanish from sight, for their backs stili retain the dingy brown 
of their summer plumage. There is a wrinkling skin forming 
on the still surface of the water in the broad ditch that 
runs parallel to us, and far away to the north are flying 
wedges of wild geese across the clear blue sky. The leaves 
are all off the oaks in the little grove behind the house, 
and the pigs are rooting among them for acorns, while a 
ough overkead. 


horses are 


wrathful jay is scolding furiously from a bare } 
A month or so ago the sunflowers were breast high, a forest 
of gold, from the wire fence to the building itself, and beyond 
them to the edge of the marsh, a quarter of a mile away, was 
a sea of bine and mauve and yellow. To-day everything is 
scorched into a dul! monochrome of withered reeds and 
bleached stubble and tawny sedge, and the ice in the cattle 
tracks gleams fitfully here and there like shattered glass; 

the very hues of the sunset are laid on in hard, paitiseanlaas 


a 
There is no expression that quite conveys that subtle sengg, 
tion of falling temperature when winter sets in, dry aud 
sharp, near the great Northern lakes. 


The walls of the shooting-lodge are built of wood, for it jg 
only inhabited for a few months in the year. The water in 
the bedrooms is solid when we rise and light our lamps beforg 
dawn, and our breath curls away in clouds of wreathing smoke 
us we emerge into the twilight outside, and plod in single 
file, silent and ghostlike, down to the edge of the swamp. The 
slaty-grey canoes have been hauled half-way up a narrow 
gutter, dug out through the muskeg, down which we move in 
a constant panic, for every step crashes through a coating of 
sharp-edged ice, that may slip through our thin waders at any 
moment. The decoys lying between the thwarts are powdered 
over with hoar-frost, so that we can hardly distinguish betweey 
mallard and redhead; tucked away under the bows of the 
nearest boat is a forgotten golf-cape; and, snuggled up in 
that, a snow-white ermine, who uncurls himself and gazes up 
at us with bright, indignant eyes. Then he climbs sinuously 
over the gunwale, and trots off through the thin crepitating 
reeds, secure in his beauty and fearlessness, for it would hea 
sheer breach of hospitality to shoot him. 

The ice is thicker than we expected, and the first shimmer 
of dawn finds one of us still poling desperately in the stern, 
and the other smashing a way through with a broken oar 
from the bows, while the startled mallard are getting up in 
disconcerting numbers on all sides. Against the luminous 
gold of the rising sun the geese are cutting swiftly in black 
triangles, winging their clangorous way from the lake to the 
distant grain-fields. The wind blows colder and colder from 
| the north-west, and when we emerge at last into open water 
| the paddles are sheathed in coats of mail, and the drops 
| splashed on to the gun-barrels have congealed like jelly. We 
force the pace for our shooting ground, and lose no time in 
throwing out our decoys, threading out their tinf cables 
through frozen fingers, and leaving them to ride at anchor, 
curtseying up and down just outside the tide where we crouch 
close down among the reeds, almost more eager for shelter 
than concealment. 





For half-an-hour or so there is a continuous stream of 
great mallards, swinging by in splendid plumage, dropping 
under the shots with a 1 .ghty splash, for they have been 
fattening for weeks on the wheat-fields ; of redheads, the 
snub-nosed cousins of the stately canvas-backs; of vicious 
little blue-bills, that whiz past like feathered projectiles and, 
too often, slip ahead of the tardy pellets; and then there is a 
pause while we paddle ont and collect our spoil. And still it 
grows colder and colder and the wind blows harder, till we 
begin to fear that unless we start homeward at once we shall 
find ourselves frozen in altegether, a fear that is not unjusti- 
fied, as the path we forced open in the morning is all sealed 
up again, solid and unyielding, and the task of breakinga 
way through means two hours of vigorous toil. We pile the 
oak logs unsparingly into the stove in the sitting-room, and 
hold our guns over the blaze to thaw out before packing them 
away till next year, for even the oil is thickened into the con- 
sistency of butter in the bottles; and we bid a regretful 
farewell to the prairie chickens huddled up on the bare 
branches of the distant trees. 

In the morning we tramp back through the crisp, crackling 
sedge, and hack the canoes out of their frozen beds with ring. 
ing axe-strokes, for the water has risen during the night, and 
the ice has formed in new layers, one above the other. 
Between two of these we catch sight of a grand old mallard, 
dropped from yesterday's bag, his emerald neck gleaming 








through a casing of crystal, and a drop of blood on his white 
breast lying like a ruby set in snow. There he might have 
tarvied, like the Siberian mammoth, till next spring, but that 
a paddle was embedded close to him, and that must not be left 
behind. Then we hoist our little fieet of five on to the big 
waggon, and creak slowly back to the shed where they will be 
housed for the winter, the cart being again loaded with gun- 
cases, bicycles, portmanteaus, everything that cannot be stored 
in the empty house, which is to be nailed up—windows and all 
—till the season opens. Here and there between our various 
effects we leave little oases into which we stow ourselves, 





You wake in the night, warm and 
pile of blankets, and smell the cold, 


streaks of vivid colour. 
comfortable under a 


swathed in buffalo robes and blankets, for the eight-mile 
drive to the station. 
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The long ruts on the road gleam like polished iron; the 
lustre of the ice in the distant pools blanches into turbid 
soapsuds as we draw near, and the sky is the pale blue 
and green of discoloured turquoise. We can count fourteen 
busy thrashing machines from where we sit, and see the dun 
clouds of flying chaff beneath the white steam of the engines; 
the report of a half-breed’s gun near the lake shore sounds 
like blasting in the frosty air; and the farmer driving by in 
his light buggy is muffled to the eyes in black fur. It is dusk 
pefore we reach the railway line, and away to the south we 
gee the pulsating glow of a great wall of fire from burning 
straw; the platform is empty save for a pile uf flour-sacks 
unloaded from 2 freight train that has just passed, but the 
little waiting-room is crowded to the door. Round the stove 
jsa group of dark-eyed girls in cowboy hats and red knitted 
caps, With high storm-collars turned up round their ears; 
under the gaudy pictures of red-and-white-funnelled steamers 
churning through the Atlantic waves are brown-faced, black- 
bearded half-breeds in buckskin coats, moccasins, and shabby 
fur caps; and we can hear the rumble of the train miles away 
on the distant prairie. The bunches of ducks fall with a re- 
sounding thwack on the boards as we pitch them out of the 
waggon, their necks stretched stiff and unyielding as iron 
bars. The snow is beginning to drift down lazily in fine, 
powdery flakes that tickle the skin, and sparkle in the glare 
of the lamps; and we know that to-morrow the sleigh bells 
will toll the knell of the dead summer. C. H.W: 





THE EYES OF MAMMALS. 

S eyes are the only part of the body built, not only on 
\ mechanical principles, but with the geometric outline 
of lenses and curves which we see in purely mechanical in- 
ventions like the telescope, great variations in different 
eyes are rather in the nature of the unexpected. The 
long and careful research and examination of the eyes of 
mammals by Dr. George Lindsay Johnson, M.D., F.R.C.S.— 
“The Comparative Anatomy of the Mammalian Eye” (Dulau 
and Co., 21s.)—the results of which form one of the most 
interesting of recent contributions to the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society, disclose variations in the 
fundamental parts of the mammalian eye of the most 
striking and suggestive kind. The part of the organ on 
which he has eccncentrated his attention is what is called 
the fundus oculi, or so much of the back of the eye as can be 
seen with the ophthalmoscope. The retina lies behind the 
eyeball much as the cup of an acorn lies behind the acorn 
itself. The optic nerve enters this as the stalk connects with 
the acorn cup, and the part at which this juncture takes 
place is called the “blind spot,” for there the little sensi- 
tive cones and points are absent. Close by is another 
spot called the macula, or “yellow spot,” which is extra- 
ordinarily sensitive, and the only seat of exactly true 
images. These two spots, with the adjacent background, 
form the portion of the reflecting background of the 
organ, which Dr. Johnson has examined in various species 
of mammals, and his collaborateur, Mr. Arthur Head, the 
artist, has painted in most exquisite and exact detail, with 
the aid of the ophthalmoscope. The pattern and colours of 
this fundus oculi vary from scarlet in Europeans to chocolate 
in the Nubian. In the lower orders it appears as orange, 
yellow, salmon-pink, black with scarlet patternings, green 
and gold. It is pale-yellow in the skunk; slate colour 
in the “ meerkat”; greenish-yellow veined with red in the 
common jennet; and salmon-pink spotted with black in the 
Australian fruit bat. But orange and red are the main 

colours, though the arrangement of these is greatly varied. 
The mere collection of facts is most remarkable, and not less 
so the skill which overcame the difficuities in the way of examin. 
ing with an instrument like the ophthbalmosccupe, which must 
often be almost in contact with the most sensitive of organs, 
the eyes of no less than a hundred and eighty-two species of 
mammals, including the large carnivora. Nine out of eleven 
orders were examined, only the whales and manatees being 
omitted. The total catalogued amounts to a hundred and 
three genera and forty-seven families. The scope of the 
inquiry is therefore ample to justify conclusions of a general 
kind: Dr, Jobnecn is reticent on the story of his experiments, 
He artificially illuminated the eyes of the animals that 











the light might be the same in all cases. To keep them 
quiet he at first used anesthetics, but he soon found 
that this was not needed. Some of the animals were 
muzzled and covered with a net; but, as a rule, kindness, 
coaxing, and taming were enough. The eyelids were held 
apart with the fingers, or spring specula, and drugs, such as 
cocaine, used to widen the pupil. All this had to be done in a 
darkened room, and itis easy to imagine the time and practice 
required to handle the creatures under such conditions. It 
should be added that most of the observations, which extended 
over a period of seven years, were made on animals kept in 
the Zoological Gardens. This is an excellent instance of the 
scientific use and service to valuable inquiry of 2 collection 
kept in cages or small houses such as those of the Society's 
Gardens. 

The result may be summed up as follows. It was found 
that the type was constant in the different orders, and 
though no classification is trustworthy if based only on one 
organ, the correspondence of this background with the latest 
classification of mammals was very close. The carnivora 
have the same type, so have tie various races of man, though 
the colour varies. The different races of monkey agree in this 
part of the organ, and where in other families or orders 
there are differences, these diterences correspond very closely 
with doubts already existing as to their classification. The 


4 placing of some of the “ nondescript” animals is aided by the 


record of the eyes, and the arrangement of some other orders 
corrected. Thus the beavers have, in spite of the obvious 
difference of form and habit, been classified with the squirrels 
among the rodents. Their eyes are far more like those of the 
viscacha and the capybara, which they much resemble in 
some other respects. The place of some curious little 
lemuroid races, the galagos and Coquerel’s lemur, and of the 
flying squirrels, is also affected by the evidence of the eye. 
From the point of view of the evolution of eyes and their 
form in early and late types, the elephant takes an 
archaic place, and the anteaters possess a still less developed 
eye. The bats, which are often placed very high in the list of 
mammals, have an eye corresponding in low development to 
their apparently “prehistoric” place. So far from being of 
“very limited interest,” as Haeckel remarked, it is clear that 
the story and development of the vertebrate eye is full of 
interest and suggestion. There appear to be ancestral forms 
of eye, and a more or less regular series of development. The 
eyes of bats are very small, and devoid of the network of 
retinal vessels. In some mammals remains are found of what 
are apparently vanishing parts, which have been improved 
away in other creatures. ‘Some of the illustrations of the 


‘undus show conditions quite normal in some animals which 
fundus show conditions quite normal in some a1 Is whicl 


would be noted instantly as what are known as ‘congenital 
defects’ in man.” That is, these structures in our eyes would 
denote a fault or malformation, though in the animal it is 
always present. These defects ure often seen in persons who 
are born with other defects, too few or too many fingers and 
toes, or other malformations. We are not sure whether Dr. 
Johnson is on safe ground in regarding such aberrations as 
“yeversions to type,” or vestigial relics. But the presence of 
that membrane which certain mammals and most birds can 
draw over the eye from either side probably is. He finds that 
this nictitating membrane, or third eyelid, is not present, as 
has been said, “ in almost all mammals below the primates,” 
though he has once seen one in the eyes of a boy. Only the 
hoofed animals have it in perfection, and the swine very 
seldom use it. He thinks that the hoofed animals which put 
their heads down to graze among grass and thistles need the 
additional protection of the nictitating membrane, and have 
therefore kept it. The anteaters alone among the toothless 
animals have this same membrane in perfection, to keep out 
ants and earth. Among other coincidences it is noticed that 
all ruminants and many rodents have in the eye what is called 
the hyaloid artery. This is known as a defect at birth in man, 
often seen in triplets and twin children. In the latter it dis- 
appears in a week, but remains as a defect in imperfectly 
developed eyes. 





Many and curious are the points noted on the way in 
this inquiry. Many of the lower animals have the power 
of drawing in and sticking out their eyes. Moles, for 
instance, can protrude their tiny eyes (which nevertheless 
enable them to see) three diameters. Yet a mole’s eyes are 
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so insignificant in the general structure that if the mole is 
flayed they come off with the skin. The fundus oculi of the 
European, which heads the list of illustrations, is of a 
brilliant scarlet, curiously veined. That of the negro is 
chocolate colour, and is so like that of the chimpanzee that 
one might be mistaken for the other. There is as much 
difference between these and the background of the European 
eye as between a red coral and a cocoa-bean. 

In the centre of the line of vision in the eye of man is the 
“macula,” or yellow spot. All parts of the retinal image 
which fall on this are exact and sharp. Itis the point where 
exact discrimination of distance is made. It appears that this 
seat of accurate images bounded by a reflex ring is present 
only in man and in ail the apes. In the other mammals 
this absence is made up by an increased sensitive area. 
Some views as to the means of colour perception fellow 
naturally from the discovery of these very various tints 
in the fundus oculi. Dr. Johnson sees a similarity in 
the device used by Lippmann, and the conditions he 
finds in the eye. Lippmann obtained negatives in natural 
colours by placing a reflecting mirror or trough of 
mercury behind, and in direct contact with the sensi- 
tive film of the plate, thus reflecting the light which 
had passed through the translucent film on to the 
particles of silver bromide, the colour effect being obtained 
through “interference.” “If we may venture to carry our 
analogy further,” says Dr. Johnson, “we may presume that 
we owe our colour sense to interference also. The difference 
between Lippmann’s method and that of Natureis that in the 
latter the reflecting surface is always coloured, and reflects 
incident light of different wave lengths unequally. In our- 
selves red and orange are the colours reflected to a greater 
extent than others, and they are certainly the colours which 
we see fullest and best.” Observations on the powers of 
animal vision are found incidentally throughout the more 
structural notes. The greater number have long sight. 
Short sight is very rare; but astigmatism is common and 
adapted to a definite end. Thus in the seals the eye is 
astigmatic, and the refraction varies according to whether the 
eye is adjusted for seeing in air or in water. Domesticated 
animals show no such constancy in the fumdus oculd as the wild 
fixed species. It differs from the colour of the same part in 
the wild species from which they are derived, and from that 
in others of the same tame race. Domesticated dogs show 
variations in every individual, but they all have round pupils 
like wolves and jackals, not contracted pupils like foxes, and 
only the racoon dog of the wild breeds has the foxy eye. 
The chow dog has an eye unlike any other of the carnivora. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





A NEGLECTED FRONTIER QUESTION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The British public, in common with the majority of 
the units which compose it, sometimes shows a striking 
inability to devote attention synchronously to more than a 
single matter in any one quarter of the vast field of foreign 
politics. This is occasionally useful, since it makes for per- 
manent work in at least one direction, but like other limita- 
tions it has its disadvantages. Ever since the concluding 
months of 1900, for instance, China has bulked so big in our 
eyes that it has well-nigh engulfed all other Asiatic questions, 
just as at an earlier date India stood for the entire East in 
the estimation of most of our countrymen. Partly owing to the 
large-scale maps of Great Britain, which contrive to throw all 
other lands out of true proportion, few of us realise—for the bare 
knowledge of a fact by no means ensures an appreciation of 
its full significance—that India itself covers as large an area, 
and presents almost as many problems for solution, as does 
the best part of the European Continent; and to “the man in 
the street ” the chief question of interest in connection with 
our great Eastern Empire has been, and still is, the North- 


have helped to rivet our attention upon it; and the Russian 
bogey, with which so many Englishmen are never weary of 
frightening themselves, has seemed to grin at us from over 
the border in a fashion which has got upon our nerves 
Meanwhile it is hardly too much to say that the very existencg 
of another and only less important frontier question has com. 
pletely escaped the notice of the average educated Briton, 
and has hitherto received only a very scant measure of 
attention from the men to whom is entrusted the care of our 
foreign interests. Yet this other question is one which hag 
existed in a more or less acute form for some years. It may 
be said to have assumed an importance of almost the firs 
magnitude as early as 1893, when the French Fleet forced 
the passage of the Menam; and each year of continued 
neglect by the public and by our officials but serves to render 
it more pressing, and more difficult of satisfactory settlement, 


A glance at the;map of Asia will disclose the curious analogy 
which subsists between the frontier in the North-West, and 
that which bounds our possessions in the South-Eastern 
corner of the continent. In each our territory marches with 
that of an independent Oriental State, which has attained to 
a respectable standard of civilisation, as civilisation is under. 
stood in Asia; in each this State forms a barrier separating 
us from the dominions of a first-class European Power, 
Though differing widely in almost every other respect, 
‘Afghanistan and Siam occupy politically positions that bear a 
remarkable resemblance the one to the other; but while the 
main facts connected with our dealings with the former 
kingdom are widely known, and have formed the subject of 
close scrutiny both in and out of Parliament, the general 
public has been content to remain profoundly ignorant of 
everything concerning our relations to Siam. The Foreign 
Office seems to have shared the general apathy ; for while the 
best men whom India owned have been employed on our 
missions to Kabul, Great Britain has for the most part been 
very inadequately represented at the Court of Bangkok. 
Curiously enough, the Press has been hardly less indifferent, 
and very little better informed, than the rest of the public, 
and if proof of this were needed it would not be necessary to 
seek further than the long telegram printed in the Times of 
the 19th inst. from its Siam correspondent, and the leading 
article upon it which appeared in the same issue. The 
Times and its correspondent deal at length with the 
details of the questions pending between France and Siam, 
difficulties which they somewhat optimistically anticipate 
are now on the eve of a final settlement. While noting the 
fact that two previous attempts to attain this consummation 
have proved abortive, and the further, and far more important, 
point that the cession of the cis-Mekong portion of Luang 
Prabang is now insisted on by France as a condition prece- 
dent to her evacuation of Chentabun, they appear to me to fail 
entirely to appreciate the real significance of these admissions. 
The truth is that a final settlement has not previously been 
obtained because it is the object of France to avoid everything 
in the nature of finality in her agreements with Siam. A 
very few years ago the line of the Mekong was declared by 
France to be the high-water mark of the tide of her 
acquisitiveness. To-day we find her striding across that self: 
imposed limit, demanding the whole of Luang Prabang, and 
still protracting negotiations which have already proved 
so much to her advantage. It is possible that some- 
thing in the nature of a treaty will soon now be concluded, 
but I am far from believing that French expansionists 
will long remain content with what may be ceded to them 
under the provisions of that precious document. The Treaty 
of 1893, and the negotiations which have succeeded it, pro- 
vide an object-lesson which it is impossible for sane men to 
disregard. It is high time that Englishmen should be 
brought to realise that as regards Siam the interests of Great 
Britain and those of France are, and must continue to be, 
diametrically opposed. We have nothing to gain, and every- 
thing to lose, by the disintegration of Siam. We have in 
Burmah, in the Shan States, and in the Malay Peninsula as 
large a territory as we need. A long boundary-line in Asia 
with France as our next-door neighbour would not only be 








West Frontier. Statesmen, military experts, and amateur 
politicians have combined to draw attention to this particular 
‘problem ; events of a nature calculated strongly to move the | 
feelings of the nation have occurred from time to time, and | 


fruitful of trouble, but would necessitate heavy expenditure 
in garrisons and armaments. France, on the other hand, 


scans the balance-sheets annually returned from her Colonies 


in Indo-China with growing dissatisfaction and uneasiness, 
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sentiments which are not rendered more tolerable by the 
condition of her home finances. She believes the remedy to 
lie in the acquisition of rich territories which, even under the 
inept rule of Siam, and in spite of the notorious cor- 
ruption of Siamese: officials, yield a satisfactory revenue to 
Bangkok. To this end all her acts have been directed since 
1393, and so long as her dream of an Asiatic Empire finds 
favour with her politicians, so long will she and the kingdom 
of Siam enact the time-honoured rdles of the wolf and the 
lamb. These facts are thoroughly understood by the Siamese 
themselves, and as they are aware that they have nothing to 
fear from Great Britain, and a great deal to fear from France, 
they, alter the manner of Orientals, run quickly to do the 
bidding of the latter, while treating the former with in- 
difference not unmingled with contempt. During the last 
eight years, therefore, the influence of this country has 
steadily declined at Bangkok, and the preponderance of 
British commercial interests in Siam has been lost with 
equal rapidity. In 1893, for instance, nearly 90 per cent. 
of the shipping in the Menam was under the British 
flag; to-day the proportion of British to other vessels 
entering and clearing from the port during the year 
is less than 40 per cent., and I might quote other figures 
and other facts hardly less significant of the extent to 
which we have lost and are losing ground, The Times corre- 
spondent notes that one of the newest French demands is that 
Frenchmen should be employed in the Siamese Government 
Service, one of the few demands, be it noted, which France 
has not hitherto been able successfully to enforce. It is 
almost certain that this point will sooner or later be ceded, 
and in this I recognise a serious threat to the policy which 
it should be the object of Great Britain to maintain. 


The Malay States inthe Peninsula, which are nominally under 
the suzerainty of Siam, form the northern boundary of our 
possessions in thatregion. hey are notoriously ill-governed, 
and of late the attempts which have been made from Bangkok 
to administer them more directly by means of Siamese 
officials have had the most disastrous results. It hardly 
admits of a doubt that the only solution of the difficulty to 
which the Malays will be prepared to agree will be found in 
the adoption by the Siamese of a system modelled closely 
upon that which we have ourselves employed in the 
administration of Perak and Selangor, by means of British 
Residents. It is equally certain that the carrying out 
of such a system among the Malays would be impossible to 
the Siamese unless the work were entrusted to efficient 
European officers. It is of the first importance that these 
officers should be Englishmen, and this is a point upon 
which our Government should insist. The obvious disad- 
vantages which would result for us from territories so close 
to our own being governed by Frenchmen or Russians or 
Germans in the name of the King of Siam will be patent 
to the most casual observer. Before Great Britain will be 
in a position to insist upon this or upon anything else, how- 
ever, she must first take energetic steps to regain her lost 
prestige at Bangkok. A man of first-rate ability should be 
selected without delay for the post of Minister in Siam. He 
should be made to hold the post for at least five consecutive 
years. Great Britain should force its demands upon Siam 
calmly but resolutely, and should make it plain that the sole 
object of those demands is to strengthen Siam herself, to delay 
anything in the nature of a partition of her territories, and to 
prevent the occurrence of all complications with other Powers. 
We should openly assume the réle of Siam’s protector 
against aggression, since our own interests are at one with 
hers. We should do our utmost to aid her in concluding a 
final agreement with France, and should let it be understood 
that we insist upen such an agreement being really final. 
It is only by taking such action now that future difficulties 
of a most serious description are to be avoided. At the 
present time our Foreign Office could accomplish all that I 
have indicated without disturbing our relations with France, 
but eight more years like those which have just passed would 
render us powerless. The decision, however, lies primarily 
With the British public, to whose consideration I commend 
the questions whichI have raised.—I am, Sir, &c., 


IMPERIALIST. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SPASMODIC CHARITY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The difficulty of getting sustained help for deserving 
cases of distress is well known to all workers in the field of 
charity. It is easier to get a lump sum of £5 down than to 
raise one of 6d. a week where there is a possibility of the pay- 
ments being required for along period. In cases lacking a 
sentimental or melodramatic element it is hard to arouse any 
public interest at all. It would appear also that the large 
majority of people like to get some quid pro quo in the form 
of emotional entertainment, and, unfortunately, the news- 
paper reporter too often stimulates this tendency. A. 
case which strikingly illustrates my contention occurred only’ 
a short time ago. A little girl of twelve was charged at one 
of the London Police Courts with stealing some sausages and 
condensed milk from a grocer. The statement (very in- 
correct in detail, as I shall show) made to the Court as to the 
circumstances was as follows. ‘“ A widow with four children, 
the girl of twelve and three boys, nine, five, and one years of 
age The husband died of pneumonia last year. The club 
money paid for the funeral and rent in advance, while the 
widow learned the trade of blouse-making. She then hired a 
£10 10s. sewing-machine, and was thus able to earn Is. 2d. 
a day. She could not earn more than 1d. an hour at this 
work, and could not undertake outdoor work on account 
of the children. She had 3s. 6d. a week from the parisk. 
No rent was owing, and the rooms were clean, and the 
children tidy.” The sympathy of the Court was excited, and 
the girl was very properly discharged. Money began to come 
in from the public for the assistance of the case, so much so 
that the police missionary stated that it would suffice for the 
relief of the distress. One would have thought that this 
would have ended the matter. But no,—the following 
day an article appeared in one of the daily papers 
under the heading of “How the Poor Live,” occupy- 
ing three-quarters of a column, and containing such remarks 
as the following :—‘* Who for one moment would say 
aught against the little maid? Her brothers and sister, 
the latter a toddling babe, starving and crying for 
food. It is therefore little wonder that the 
good-hearted Magistrate blinked at the wrong-doing, and 
restored the sobbing child to her mother’s arms...... 
Nothing could hide the pathetic poverty. A feeble fire 
glimmered in the tiny grate. For food there was half-a- 
loaf on the table, with a paper containing traces of marga- 
rine; no blankets and sheets—indeed no coverlet conveying 
any real warmth—lay on the beds.” The widow then tells 
her story. “In the midst of the story the little girl 
Amelia (the girl in question) rushed in breathless on her 
way to school. Her pinafore was wringing wet. Asked 
where she had been since she came out of school at 
twelve, she answered that she had been washing up dishes 
for a lady who had given her some work”; and so on. 
Subscriptions, of course, poured in, one of the first sub: 
scribers, we are not surprised to find, being “Gys Grandyt” 
for 2s. 6d. On the 10th inst. they amounted to £147 4s. 9d. 
At the same time, the contributions received at the Police 
Court amounted to about £700. Now the case was sad 
enough without any exaggeration, and certainly one for help, 
“even though the facts are not quite correctly stated. They 
are as follows. The husband died in the Union Infirmary 
last June (not last year). His sister (and not the wife) had 
insured him, and out of the money received herself paid the 
funeral expenses and bought the mourning. It was she alsc 
who hired the machine and paid the instalments as they 
became due. The widow had received since her husband's 
death outdoor relief from the Guardians of 3s. 6d. 
in money and Ils. 9d. in kind, which included 16 lb. 
of bread. In August last there was a “friendly lead” 
which brought in £9 for her. As to the girl, she bears a 
good character at school, and her theft must have been an 
impulse of the moment, as at the school she attends more is 
done for the feeding of the children than at any other in 
the district. The child was not starving herself, but it hap- 
pened that the mother had not provided any dinner for the 
children that day. It really seems as if it were necessary to 








Commit some offence to make the spring of charity flow freely, 
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It is easy, however, to criticise, and Iam bound to be asked 
how I should wish such cases to be dealt with. Iam afraid 
that the Guardians must bear a large share of the blame. The 
Union in which the case occurred is an outdoor relief Union, 
and as such is obliged to relieve in fixed amounts according 
to certain scales of relief. lor instance, a widow with children 
receives so much for herself and so much for each child in 
money and kind, and having granted the usual dole, the 
Guardians do not stop to inquire whether the recipients are 
Starving on the pittance or not, which, of course, they must 
do unless some substantial income is forthcoming from other 
sources. Now Guardians of such Unions are usually ex- 
extremely jealous of co-operating with charity in the 
relief of cases. This jealousy might be justified if the 
relief they gave were always adequate and adapted to 
meet the needs of each individual case; but as it is 
not, they are merely refusing to face facts in a most 
unjustifiable manner, and one which acts very cruelly 
to the poor. If the Guardians could not give adequate 
relief to such a case as this, they ought to have called in 
charity to help. There are charitable agencies working 
in the district which might have co-operated with them with 
a view to taking the case altogether off the rates. Had 
they done this, it is safe to say that the girl would 
never have appeared in the Police Court, or if she 
had, no occasion would have been given for sensational 
reports. To a student of social subjects it is most dis- 
tressing to see one more instance added to many others 
where relief from the rates given in the unsatisfactory way I 
have described enables an industrial worker to accept a dis- 
gracefully low wage, thus helping to decrease the general rate 
of wages for similar work. The evil is not to be removed by 
oceasional and sensational appeals, but by hard and steady 
relief work and continuous effort. The Press might carry 
out a most useful work in helping to educate the public in 
these matters instead of making sensational copy out of an 
occasional case which lends itself to this mode of treatment. 
—I am, Sir, &e., W. CHANCE. 


Orchards, near Godalming. 





A CABINET OF BUSINESS MEN. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The able article under the above heading in the 
Spectator of December 21st appears to me to require a defi- 
aition of that elastic term, a “business man.” Surely these 
two simple words cover a multitude of sins. The class 
included is a very wide and varied one, ranging as it does 
from those who are only conspicuous through their quiet 
clothing, who keep their appointments and catch their trains, 
to the wily individuals “ whom,’ writes a modern author, “I 
have always avoided, since the mental strain involved in 
keeping clear of their shrewdness and the expense of suc- 
cumbing to it were equally distasteful to me.” But the writer 
of your article thinks that only successful business men who 
have acquired a fortune at the expense of half a lifetime 
would be suitable for selection to a future Cabinet; and he 
proceeds to argue, with much justice, that such men are apt 
to become tied by habit, and to be found altogether deficient in 
originative power. But, Sir, why afortune and middle age ? 
Take the case of a young man of thirty-five of sufficient 
capacity to take a share in the direction of an immense busi- 
ness on which the interests of several hundred shareholders, 
not to mention the livelihoods of a large staff and numerous 
employés, are dependent. Suppose that this young man, in 
addition to his business qualifications, possesses the con- 
spicuous talents of a Churchill. Is such a man to be deharred 
from inclusion in a Cabinet because he cannot show a bald 
head or flourish a fortune? Truly in our Governments we 
reverence old age, and we are both content to he guided, and 
perhaps hindered, by it, while in no country probably does the 
political or co: vercial young man create such universal 
horror, aversion, nd distrust. Surely the writer of your 
article was thinking of the business man grown old. Perhaps 
Lord Pirbright may have had a fresher, more contemporary 
type in his mind when he prophesied that the country would 
some day make a selection for its better government from 
that source.—I am, Sir, &c., 





——acts 


RUSSIA AND THE SULTAN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPRCTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to make two comments on your 
article on this subject? First, it is surely not true to say 
that it does not matter to the Sultan what Christians arg 
massacred. On the contrary, he makes a nice discrimination, 
selecting those Christians who have no outside backing, 
Thus there has been no massacre of Greeks in Turkey since 
the establishment of a Greek kingdom, none of Serbs sincg 
Servia became independent, none of Bulgarians since 1878, 
none of Montenegrins for the same reason. These various 
nationalities, all represented in the Sultan’s dominions, can 
all appeal to their respective fellow-countrymen at Athens, 
Belgrade, Sofia, and Cettinje. But the Armenians have no 
such support in the shape of an Armenian State; they have 
only the waste paper of Article 61 of the Berlin Treaty, 
There is nothing new in the protection of Turkey by Russia, 
as your article seems to imply. Since the first conflict took 
place between those two States in the sixteenth century, 
Russia has had two main policies in regard to Turkey. The 
more frequent and obvious one was that open hostility exem. 
plified by the four Russo-Turkish Wars of the nineteenth 
century. The other, that of nursing Turkey as a Russian 
preserve, found its most striking development in the Treaty 
of Unkiar-Skelessi.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Mitten. 
10 Cheyne Gardens, Chelsea. 





“THE COLD WIND THAT FORERUNS T'HE MORN.” 
—Tennyson, 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Is there a dawn wind? Is the morning the “ Mother 
of Winds,” as Hesiod calls her? The poets, the real poets 
who see and tell us what they see, not the mere dealers in 
stock phrases, say that there is. When they describe the 
dawn they frequently speak of the attendant wind. Air is 
represented as her companion almost as constant as light 
itself. Take the stately Virgilian phrase, “Equis Oriens 
adflavit anhelis,” a phrase that calls to mind the Pheidian 
sculpture on the eastern pediment of the Parthenon, where, 
as Michaelis notes, the head of the Sun-god to the left 
of the heads of his chariot horses is placed in the 
darkest recess so that it would only be fully illumined 
at the moment of sunrise. The breath from the nostrils of 
those panting steeds upspringing from the sea is the morning 
air, at scent of which the Shade of Anchises vanishes in like 
manner as the ghost of Hamilet’s father. Or take the 
exquisite picture of the birth of a summer day at sea painted 
by Catullus :— 
“ Qualis fatu placidum mare matutino 
Horrificans Zephyrus proclivas incitat undas 
Aurora exoriente vagi sub h mina solis, 
«Juae tarde primum clementi flamine pulsae 
Procedunt, leni resonant plangore cachinni; 
Post vento crescente magis magis increbrescunt 
Purpureaque procul nantes ab luce refulgent.” 
How joyously the light and air play through these lines! The 
sea is smooth, and only ruffled as Aurora (Queen, literally 
Breeze-hour) arises hard by the gleaming thresholds of the 
sun, Slowly they go at first, the little waves pushed on by 
the gentle force of the breath of morning, and lightly they 
break into ripples of laughter; then, as the wind increases, 
they grow (mark the sense of growth in the slow lengthening 
spondees of “ increbrescunt”), and flash back the rosy light as 
they flost awsy in the distant offing :— 
“G1 7’ Hovs jpuyeveins 
oikia Kat xopoi eict Kai avtoAal jeAloi0” 
With what characteristic precision and austere beauty does 
Dante, who saw if ever man did what passed before his eyes, 
convey in three hnes—like a gem engraver—his impression :— 
“T’alba vinceva l’ora mattutina, 
Che fuggia innanzi, si che di lontano 
Conobbi il tremolar della marina.” 
(‘ The White Dawn was overcoming the morning breeze which 
fled before it so that from afar I could recognise the shimmer of 
the sea.”’) 
What a pride of pure form is here, what cold disdain of 
epithet and colow. ‘Then there is Longfellow’s “ Ode to Day- 
break * :— 
“A wind came up out of the sea 
And said, ‘ O mists, make room for mo.’ 





12 Hans Place, 8.W. 


FRANK WHITBREAD. 





It hailed the ships, and cried ‘ Sail on, 
Ye mariners, the night is gone,’ 
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And hurried landward far away, 

Crying, ‘Awake! it is the day.’ 

It said unto the forest, ‘ Shout! 

Hang all your leafy banners out!’ 

It touched the wood-bird’s folded wing, 

And said, ‘O bird, awake and sing.’ 

It whispered to the fields of corn, 

‘ Bow down and hail the coming morn.’ 

It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 

And said, ‘ Not yet! in quiet lie,’” 
Not a word of the light of the sunrise, but it is wholly of the 
wind, the precursor wind. In that passionate poem bearing 
in the Septuagint the title, "Acua adouerayv 6 tort to Sarauay, 
translated in the Revised Version, “The Song of Songs which 
js Solomon’s,” a nuptial song composed, it is said, hy Solomon 
on his marriage with Pharaoh's daughter, we read : “ My love 
jsmine and Iam his. He is feeding his flocks among the 
lilies until the day breathes (S:a7vevon) and the shadows flee 
away.” Until the day breathes, not breaks, as if the dawn 
wind were as certain a sign of the approach of day as the first 
streak of light in the clouds. Has there been as yet any satis- 
factory interpretation of the mysterious line of Wordsworth, 
“The winds come to me from the fields of sleep” ? May they 
ot be the herald winds of that “sweet May morning”? It 
would be interesting to know what such a true poet of the sea 
as Mr. Bullen has to say on the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bosloe, near Falmouth. W. W. Warp. 





SLUM CHILDREN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sizr.—In the Spectator of December 14th is an article about 
slum children, and a cheering picture is drawn of what Mr. 
Matthew Arnold calls “ that within us that makes for righteous- 
ness,” saving}]them largely from the contamination of their 
surroundings. With all this I cordially agree; but I think 
that Mr. Bray, whom you quote, goes too far when he says: 
“Slum parents love their children and treat them according 
to their own lights kindly and well.” Had he said some slum 
parents, or there are slum parents who, &c., it would have 
been another matter; but as a worker for a number of years 
for the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, I cannot help being aware that “their own 
lights” are often darkness made visible, and there is 
but little ground for such unqualified optimism. Why 
should such a Society be needed at all if child life were 
so universally cherished, whereas only last year nearly forty 
thousand people were proved to have committed offences 
against children, of whom eighty-five thousand five hundred 
were suffering from their wrong-doing ? The article goes on 
tosay: “The children of whom we used to hear, who put 
their hands to their ears to ward off a cutt when any grown- 
up person approaches them, belong to an imaginary race.” 
Unhappily, if you substitute the word “father” or 
“mother ” for “any grown-up person,” it still continues a very 
grievous fact, and one which the National Society for Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children’s inspectors too often see; and 
children do fear unknown grown-up people too. When we had 
ashelter in Birmingham I used often to have a child to spend 
the day with me, and I well remember one dear little girl making 
a remark which struck me very much at the time. My sons 
came out into the garden where she was with me. They were 
joking and rather shouting at one another, and the poor 
child was in absolute terror, and said, “ Oh, there’ll be a row 
directly,” and I could not pacify her at all till I took her into 
the house to my nurse for safety. She and her brothers and 
sisters had had a ghastly home experience, and it will be 
many years before she recovers her nerve, if she ever does so. 
May I take this opportunity of saying that although the 
Society covers two-thirds of the United Kingdom, there is 
still one-third where little children are still unprotected, and 
must remain so until funds for reaching them all are forth- 
coming? It is known by statistics that in every thousand 
inhabitants there is one case of cruelty, and where the in- 
spectors cannot reach it continues unchecked.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Maria LAKIN-SMITH. 
184 Hagley Road, Birmingham. 





VILLAGE RIFLE CLUBS. 
{To run EpIrok OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—By the encouragement of your paper, of which I have 
for years been a reader, our miniature rifle range has been 





opened and working for some time. It may help other 
villages to revive the ancient sport of straight shooting to 
know how and for how much this has been done. No more 
timely happy present by squire or parson can be made at 
Christmastide to our villages (indeed, it is a gift to the 
nation) than this means of reviving the time-honoured 
pastime. Reviving; for by the Act of Edward III. “every 
one strong in body at leisure on holy days shall learn and 
exercise the art of shooting, forsaking such vain plays as 
throwing stones, handball, football, bandyball, or cock-fight- 
ing, which have no profit in them”: and quaint Bishop 
Latimer saith “it is a goodly and wholesome kind of 
exercise, and much commended as physic.” Our tithe. 
barn is 45 ft. long, and full of farm implements. A 
small chamber at one end, 8 ft. from the ground, is 
the firing point. We shoot through a hole 18 in. square 
in one corner of this chamber on to an old boiler-plate 
(4 ft. by 3 ft., which was given to us), supported at 12 ft 
from the ground on a wooden beam set in the two walls at 
the opposite corner. On two tight parallel cords fixed at the 
base of the boiler-plate, and at an equal height outside the 
hole in the firing chamber, runs the carrier (or little four- 
wheeled waggon) holding up two iron wire arms, into a bend 
in the top of which the paper target is fixed. An endless 
cord (like that on a blind-roller) with a wheel about 1 ft. 
across at the firing chamber end draws the carrier quickly to 
and from the boiler-plate, which is painted black to show up 
the target. A thick cross-beam in the roof shields the little 
paraftin lamp: this is raised and lowered over two pulleys by 
a thin chain. Our villagers have improved wonderfully in 
their shooting since the range has been opened. The outlay 
has been: a Colt’s 22 cal. repeating rifle, £2 10s.; cord and 
twine, 2s. The cartridges are 1s. 2d. the hundred, the targets 
(one of which we give to each shooter) ls. the hundred. 
These and the trifling expense of lighting the range are 
paid for by a charge of 1d. for every four shots. Rifles and 
ammunition can be had at 17 Victoria Street,S.W. I will 
gladly send the simple rules found necessary to any one 
starting a range.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. ADEN BERESFORD. 
Hoby Rectory, near Leicester. 





FIELD GLASSES FOR OUR OFFICERS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—In a letter from South Africa by last mail an officer at 
the front writes :—*“ If any of you can ever pick up old field 
glasses cheap at second-hand shops, bazaars, &c., I would like 
them sent out to me, as they would be invaluable for my non- 
commissioned officers. The great danger in this war is that 
you never know friend from foe till he is right on you. It 
you do send any, please have my name and a different number 
put on each.” I will be glad to forward, and have names and 
numbers put on, any glasses (opera, field, or any kind) for any 
regiment the donors wish. I hope there may be a liberal 
response to my appeal. Any one who has been in South 
Africa will understand how much bloodshed might he saved 
by these glasses being sent to the non-commissioned officers 
of our various regiments.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
(Mrs.) M. M. McD. Sceates. 
14 Drummond Place, Edinburgh. 





A PLEA FOR SMALL BIRDS. 
[To tHe EpItor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—May I draw the attention of your readers to some of 
the suffering caused by the practice of catching small birds 
for the table and for cages? This afternoon in my garden 
(a small one in Essex) I found a stariing hanging on a tree. 
On examination I found it hung by a piece of bast, one end 
of which was tied tightly round its leg in such a business- 
like manner that the knot must have been tied by human 
fingers, whilst the other end had caught ona twig. There is 
a second bird, hanging out of reach on a tall tree, which seen 
through a glass appears to be fastened in the same way. 
Doubtless they were both escaped decoy birds, as there are 
many bird-catchers in this neighbourhood. Perhaps those 
who enjoy eating larks for dinner and those who keep birds 
caged for their amusement do not think of this sort of thing, 
but it would be well if they did—L am, Sir, &e., 
A Brancu Sec., Socrery Prorection oF Birps. 
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MR. HUGH PRICE HUGHES'S BOOK OF TRAVEL. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” J 
Srr,—The able reviewer of my book of travel in the Spectator 
of December 14th, amid many kindly comments, accuses me 
of “sundry inaccuracies,” giving as illustrations statements 
about Timoleon and Eurybiades the Spartan. I made them 
both on the authority of Plutarch. The statement about Eury- 
biades is, I know, inconsistent with Herodotus. For reasons 
which Grote gives, Herodotus is probably right. But surely 
ona biographical detail like that one may without rebuke 
follow Plutarch. Your reviewer also charges me with saying 
that “the average morality of the early Christians was 
degraded.” What I really said is that “they were im- 
measurably inferior to the Christians of our age, both 
intellectually and morally,” and that “with few exceptions 
they were anything but Christlike characters.” They lacked 
the distinctively “Christlike” quality of loving and for- 
giving their cruel persecutors. As to the alleged extravagant 
strength of language with which I condemned the pigeon- 
shooting at Monte Carlo, that depends upon the quality and 
quantity of our humanitarianism. It is because your 
reviewer's notice is on the whole so careful and kindly that 
I venture to put in this brief plea —I am, Sir, &c., 
HucuH Price HucuHeEs. 
8 Taviton Street, Gordon Square. 





THE COURT OF THE AMEER. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

31rr,— With reference to the article headed “ The Court of 
the Ameer” in the Spectator or December 14th, may I venture 
to point out that Baber and Akbar were not “ancestors ” of 
Abdurrahman, though, as former masters of Kabul, they 
were his predecessors? Again, if the late Ameer’s Auto- 
biography may be trusted, it is not correct to say of the 
present Ameer, Habibullah Khan, that “for many years he 
has directed the foreign affairs of his country.” At p. 99, 
Vol. II., of the Life of Abdurrahman, edited by Mir Munshi 
Sultan Mahomed Khan, may be found a passage which seems 
conclusive on this point :— Habibullah Khan, my eldest son, 
has the same duties to perform as I myself or other Amirs of 
Afghanistan have had to do, with the exception of some new 
offices, such as the Foreign Office, which I have kept for my- 
self.”’—I am, Sir, &c., EAC; 1. 





“PSYCHOLOGIE MILITAIRE INDIVIDUELLE ET 
COLLECTIVE.” 
[To THE EpiTor oF THB ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—I was much struck the other day by seeing a book with 
this title exposed for sale at a well-known bookseller’s in 
Paris. As my interest did not stop short at contemplating 
the cover, I thought your readers also might not be averse to 
hearing a short account of its contents. The author, a certain 
M. Campeano, describes himself as an “ancien militaire” ; 
but his book suggests a man of science more than a man of 
blood. It has always seemed to me that psychology, which 
nowadays explains so much of the human mind in its indi- 
vidual and collective aspects, might become a rich mine of 
observation and deduction for the management of an Army; 
and, of course, military authorities have often emphasised the 
importance of morale in articles and technical works, but 
this is the first time I have seen military psychology form the 
sole subject of a book, and treated in a manner exclusively 
scientific. The author starts by discussing the data for fear, 
and amongst other things derives some important applica- 
tions for the training of recruits; and basing his observa- 
tions on the psychological study of attention, he explains en 
passant the cause of those random fusillades which so often 
upset the calculation of officers in actual warfare. Thus, never 
losing sight of psychology, he then proceeds to give some excel- 
lent hints on the moral qualities of troops, on the special 
attributes of a general, and the different phases of a battle. 
But the thing which most determined me to continue the 
perusal of this book to the end was the theory which M. Cam- 
peano has sketched in the second part of his essay,—the 
theory of collectivities. Much of the work in this section, 
though far from uninteresting, is, of course, recapitulation 
and adaptation of former writers, after which the author 
explains how a large aggregate under pressure of certain 


ae 
influences (even the most orderly and best organised aggre. 
gates like Parliaments!) may suddenly become excited ang 
burst all the restraints of convention, oreven civilisation. Hig 
explanation, I believe, of this phenomenon is quite original, 
The author opines that every collectivity, when threateneg 
in its moral or material well-being, may become a mob. The 
acting principle of this transformation is the struggle for 
existence; and the mechanism of this transformation is the 
temporary deterioration of the human faculties,—an animaligg- 
tion. The individual when menaced reacts on the aggresgor, 
Violence from without is answered by violence from within, 
And violence is degeneration of the intelligence, the will, the 
social instinct, and other of those attributes which raise man 
above the brute creation. Similarly the aggregate, when pro. 
voked, loses its higher and recoils into its lower nature, —intg 
a condition of impulsiveness, lower mental activity, intoler. 
ance, and incapability of individual thought; all which 
is carefully analysed by M. Campeano and illustrated by 
numerous examples from history. I hope this very hasty 
sketch will not be insufficient to raise the interest of some of 
your readers in this remarkable book.—I am, Sir, &c., 


H. V.R. 





POLITICS IN SCOTLAND. 

[To THE EpiTorR oF THE ‘SpEcTaToR.’’] 
Srr,—Referring to a letter from one of your correspondents 
in the Spectator of December 21st on “Politics in Scotland,” 
he is quite mistaken in supposing that Liberal Unionism is 
not fully understood by our Glasgow working men. In my 
own division alone there are over a thousand working men 
enrolled as members of the Liberal Unionist Association. All 
intelligent Unionists here refrain from making comparisons 
between the two wings of the party, as both work heartily for 
a common object without the shadow of jealousy.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. CAMERON CORBETT, 

Thornliebank House, Glasgow. - 





{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,— Either Mr. Dalrymple’s information or his aritlimetic is 
defective (Spectator, December 21st). Hesaysthat ‘two-thirds 
of the Unionist Members for Scotland are Conservatives.” 
The figures are twenty-one Conservatives to eighteen Liberal 
Unionists, so that the former have only seven-thirteenths of 
the Unionist representation. As regards the Liberal Unionist 
demonstration in the Glasgow City Hall, in which he says 
“the aid of the Conservatives had to be invoked to provide an 
audience to occupy the area and galleries,’ Mr. Dalrymple 
has been ludicrously misinformed. There could never have 
been at any time any difficulty in filling the City Hall with 
members of the Glasgow Liberal Unionist Associations to 
hear any leading Liberal Unionist statesman. In the case 
of the meeting in question, no doubt some tickets were 
allotted to Conservatives as friends and allies, many of whom 
had a desire to be present, but this was done—as on other 
occasions before and since—as a matter of grace and not of 
necessity. ‘The courtesy is reciprocated by the Conservatives 
when they hold a mass meeting.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LIBERAL UNIONIST, 





ALEXANDER THE COPPERSMITH. 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In your article on St. Paul in the Spectator of 
December 21st you seem to take it for granted, as most other 
people do, that Alexander was an opponent of St. Paul who 
preached against him—a kind of Kensit versus Gore—and 
that when St. Paul happened to think about him he cursed 
him and then passed on. But it seems quite as probable that 
Alexander was the same man as the spokesman for the 
smiths in the Ephesian riot, and that when St. Paul was tried 
at Rome for inciting to the conflagration of the city and 
brought witnesses from Ephesus to prove that he was 4 
peace-loving citizen, his Jewish enemies brought Alexander 
to disprove his words by a garbled account of the Ephesian 
riot, and terrorised his Asian witnesses into silence 
(1 Tim. i. 15). In this case, St. Paul is not testily grumbling 
at Alexander and cursing him, but informing Timothy of the 
details of his trial, in the course of which he does not curse 





Alexander. but mentions that his reckoning will come (R.V.) 
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“Maranatha” does not make “Anathema” a bigger curse, 


put is a separate sentence, “Our Lord cometh” (R. V.)—I 
am, Sir, &¢., M. Bramston. 
st. Grimbalds, Winchester, 





THE SOURCE OF BELIEF. 
(To THE EDIroR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”) 

Srr,—May one be rash enough to take exception altogether 
to the phrase of Darwin quoted by the Spectator of 
December 2ist :—‘‘ What an inexplicable frame of mind is 
that of belief”? It is with the words used that I disagree. 
“Belief” is not a “frame of mind.” The frames of “mind” 
are knowledge and non-knowledge, with a reasoning “frame,” 
or condition, which is preparatory to arriving at the conclu- 
jon finally attained. The Darwinian phrase seems to: pre- 
suppose only the bipartite nature of man; and the tripartite 
nature—clearly enforced by St. Paul amongst others—is either 
ignored or tabooed. You cannot pluck the fruit called 
“faith” from the tree of knowledge, or out of the earth 
whence that tree grows.—I am, Sir, &c., W. HH. B. 





SIR HARRY AND LADY SMITH. 
: [To.THE Epiror oF THE “ SpectTa7or.’’} 
Sir,—The very sympathetic account of Sir Harry Smith in 
the Spectator of December 2Ist recalls to me an anecdote 
about Lady Smith. which may amuse your readers. In my 
early youth my father and I met the distinguished couple at 
Combermere. Lady Smith was very witty and lively ; but she 
looked prematurely old, and, according toan English standard, 
she was far too stout. Likea true Spaniard, however, she was 
proud of being fat. Indeed, she challenged my father toa 
weighing match. He readily acceded, knowing all the time 
that the questionable advantage of the victory would be hers. 
That victory was complete,—more complete, indeed, than she 
had expected or than she hked. The fact was that, contrary 
to his wont, my father had been mischievous. While Lady 
Smith was being weighed he slyly placed himself behind her 
and leant on the machine. At last, as she saw weight after 
weight thrown into the opposite scale, she was thoroughly 
startled. But before she had begun to be seriously alarmed, 
my father made a full confession of his practical joke,—the 
only such joke, I verily believe, that he ever played off on a 
lady. My wife, then a child, met the venerable Sir Harry and 
his wife when they were visiting her parents; and she well 
remembers Lady Smith’s skill in playing the castanets. 
Never did either of us dream that in after years the friendly 
old lady would acquire a shadowy and vicarious reputation in 
connection with the heroic defence of a town which— 
«Ab ill 
Dicitur, aeternumque tenet per secula nomen.” 

LioneEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 





—I am, Sir, &e., 
Hitel @ Angleterre, Biarritz. 





TOLANTHE” UP TO DATE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—I venture to suggest the following up-to-date version 
of the well-known lines in Mr. Gilbert’s Iolanthe, as the terms 
“Liberal” and “Conservative” seem already almost to 
belong to a bygone age :— 
“Every little him and her 
That once commences to exist 
Is either a Little Englander 
Or else a little Imperialist.” 


=I am, Sir, &e., Se 








POETRY. 
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SOUTH AFRICA, 1901. 


THOUGH cravens clamour in the street, 
And shrill, premeditated cries 
Of sloth, despair, and malice rise 

To stay the weary runner’s feet— 


Though sophists preach from day to day 
Their old pedantic shibboleth, 
He, having known the face of death, 
Laughs, and unheeding goes his way. 





For ’mid the dust of hopeless war, 
The endless road, the thankless part, 
He sees, and seeing steels his heart, 

The glory of the morning star. 


His soul instinct with steel and fire, 

The new ideals in his blood, 

He sets his breast against the flood, 
And struggles upward through the mire, 


Behind the camp, beyond the strife, 
He sees, like pastures after rain, 
A mighty people born again 

To nobler ends, to richer life :— 


A people strong in deed and will, 
Clear-sighted, iron-handed, free: 
And peace, begot of liberty, 

Brood dovelike over dale and hill. 


hough his the life of field and tent, 

And his the fate alone to see 

From Pisgah-heights the things to be, 
He has the dream and is content— 


Even as the wayfarer may stand 
Where in the plain the tempest blows, 
While through the storm-cloud far off glows 
A sunlit, rain-washed mountain land, 


B. 
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SIR WILLIAM HUNTER.* 
No Indian official has ever gained the ear of the English 
public so intimately as Sir William Hunter, whose death early 
in last year was a very real loss to Indian interests. Sir 
Alfred Lyall has, of course, a large and appreciative audience, 
but it belongs to a different and a more fastidious degree of 
intellect. Hunter appealed frankly to the general, and his 
biographer very justly traces the influence of Macaulay in his 
style and methods. He had something of the same brilliant 
lucidity in his arrangement, thought, and diction, and he 
had the “ giftie” of recognising his special powers. Though 
well-educated and a favourite pupil of Bucbanan—* Logie Bob” 
—at Glasgow University ; an omnivorous and enthusiastic 
reader, moreover, who “ kept up” his classics, loved his Shake- 
speare, and was never without a book in his pocket during 
his favourite rambles and driving-tours; he had not the 
scholar’s cast of mind, and whilst he delighted in research 
when the subject had wide bearings, he had not the patience 
for the minute investigations of the specialist. Whatever he 
did must appeal to the interest of the average man, and 
though he recognised the value and largely used the results 
of special scholars, he prized them chiefly as auxiliaries to 
broader work. “Iam not one of those,” he wrote, “who are 
careful only about the matter of history: such men may be 
great chroniclers... . . . but they are seldom standard 
WHILOTS:...! 5. 5: 5 I do think that in the matter of style I 
should have a fair chance of succeeding.” No man knew 
better to whom to apply for the particular knowledge he 
required, and none made more systematic use of other men’s 
labour; but he realised that his true gift lay in methodising 
and giving popular expression to researches which without 
his clear co-ordination and his admirable style could never 
reach the general public and coax them against their 
will to take an interest in India. If Fawcett was the 
“Member for India,” Hunter was the voice of India in 
the Press,—whether the fugitive newspaper or the standard 
book of reference. His unrivalled power of organised work 
enabled him to carry through vast literary schemes and 
support varied and pressing duties which would have crushed 
a less methodical man. He had a wonderful grasp of detail, 
an art of marshalling facts, and a knack of getting people to 
find them for him and arrange them as he wished; and when 
all was collected and ordered he had the gift of putting in 
those final vital touches which, like expression in a portrait, 
belongs to genius. No one could make Indian life, Indian 
history, Indian politics live in vivid English as Hunter did. 





* Life of Sir William Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.I, C.I.E. By Francis Henry 
Skrine. London: Longmansand Co, [lés. net.) 
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Such works as The Annals of Rural Bengal and The Old 
Missionary have permanent vitality as much by their power 
of sympathetic expression and of genuine pathos as by their 
truthful revelation of a life which to most Anglo-Indians 
is a sealed book. In their way they are master- 
pieces, and the man who could write them possessed 
some of the rare qualities of the poet. Throughout 
Hunter’s writings, as we see also in his correspondence, 
there ran a vein of romantic enthusiasm, of Eastern 
glamour, which gave its own colour and richness to his 
style, and made his pictures of Indian life the unique 
things they are. In his case, assuredly, le style cest 
Vhomine. 


These lighter works, however, give no idea of the incredible 
laboriousness of the man. He could and did work agains 
pain and sickness, and his biographer doubts if he ever had a 
week of perfect health in his life. Whatever his health or 
mood, his mornings were invariably devoted to hard writing. 
No one who has not tried it can realise the amount of planning 
and drudgery involved in such tasks as his Imperial Gazetteer 
of India. The study of the annals of his district led to the 
great scheme which took the shape of the Statistical Account 
of Bengal, in twenty-two volumes, two of which, on Assam, 
were his own unaided work, whilst the rest were produced by 
a staff of assistants under his direction. The final outcome 
of these topographical and statistical labours was the Imperial 
Gazeiteer of India, of which Mr. Skrine says :— 


“The ‘Imperial Gazetteer of India’ was the sublimated essence 
of a hundred volumes of Statistical Accounts relating to the 
various provinces, which had been in process of compilation 
under his guidance for twelve years. It had cost somewhat less 
than the £13,000 allotted by the Government of India, and was 
finished well within the limit of four years and seven months 
assigned to the task. In no other country had a survey of any- 
thing like the same magnitude been conducted with such exact 
punctuality and with so small an outlay. Seventeen years were 
taken up in marshalling the result of the inquiries in Egypt 
made at the beginning of the century by Denon and his French 
colleagues, The Statistical Survey of Bengal, which was ordered 
by the East India Company in 1807, cost £30,000, and was never 
brought to a conclusion. Hunter broke the long spell of disap- 
pointment and failure which hung over the efforts of the Indian 
Government towards rendering an account of its stewardship. 
By a rare combination of qualities he accomplished a feat which 
was a necessary complement to the creation of an Indian Empire. 
He revealed the vast fabric to his countrymen, and enabled them 
to perform their trust under the guidance of the fullest know- 
ledge.” 


It is probably on the Gazetteer and its allied statistical 
accounts that Hunter's ultimate fame will rest. It is a great 
work, giving an orderly conspectus of all parts of India in 
their physical, historical, political, and commercial aspects, 
and abounding in valuable information conveyed in the 
clearest and most systematic form. It is not faultless, and 
there is room for revision in the new (third) edition which is 
already needed; but the work as it stands is a noble memorial 
of the lucid and energetic mind which conceived it. Like 
everything Hunter wrote, it is a practical work of general use; 
not a mine of out-of-the-way research for specialists. His 
long connection with the Press, beth at Calcutta and in 
London, strengthened that power of keeping in touch with 
the thoughts and requirements of the average man which was 
among Hunter's notable qualities. He was a born journalist ; 
but whilst always writing practical common-sense, he pre- 
served his fine literary expression. One sees the same 
lucidity and power ef keeping to the main point in his 
admirable biographies of Dalhousie and Mayo. 


The life of such a man is necessarily uneventful, and whilst 
we can well believe that every page will be interesting and sug- 
gestive to the student of Indian subjects, it is possible that 
the general reader will find Mr. Skrine’s appreciative biography 
rather long. The numerous extracts from diaries and letters 
to his children, though they set the writer before us in a very 
attractive light, interrupt the story of his work in India, 
Everybody, however, has his own way of writing biography, 
and most Lives insist upon being written in an individual way. 
Probably Hunter's was no exception, and Mr. Skrine found it 
impossible to keep the two threads—official and domestic 
—separate. He has certainly succeeded in making us see 
Hunter in his home circle and among his friends as he really 





selves once more at Oaken Holt on a Sunday, walking 
through the woods with its bluff but genial host ang 
the friends who were always coming out from Oxford, 
Hunter was seen at his best in his own house, and he made 
himself a lovely home and drew the utmost happiness from 
it. His sense of humour and love of fun never deserted him 
even in the greatest stress of work, and it had free play 
at home. Mr. Skrine knew Oaken Holt too, and he has made 
its master live in his pages. We are not sure that he jg 
equally successful in describing his official and literary life, 
and we cannot help thinking that the account would haye been 
clearerand better for the omission of a large number of letters. 
Hunter's are often brilliant, especially in his younger and more 
leisured days; but one may have too much of even a good 
thing. There is also a trick of exaggerated language, to 
which Hunter himself was prone—as when he records that he 
has recently examined “the whole body of modern Indian 
literature’’—which a biographer should eschew. Hunter's 
tact and other estimable qualities are all “ consummate”’; hig 
Annals of Rural Bengal “astonished the world” ; the biographer 
is filled with “amazement at the exuberance and literary gift” 
of Hunter’s leading articles; and believes that the influence 
of the Annals is to be seen in Green’s Short History of the 
English People. Such “tall writing” as “Sarum’s cloud. 
piercing spire” and Pompeii’s “mighty civilisation entombed” 
is better left out. Two ill-informed and misleading notes on 
Lord Elgin’s Chinese diplomacy and the ‘Arrow’ War are 
quite gratuitous, and when revising for a new edition Mr, 
Skrine might correct the few printer’s errors or oversights, 
such as “G. B. Eastwick,” p. 32; “area,” p. 100; “ blunder. 
iug,” p.126; “R.O. Osborn,” p. 205; “Fellow of Trinity” 
(for Queens), p. 241; “bicyle,’ p. 290; “Gerald Ritchie,” 
p. 363; and “ Mahammadan,” passim. 

Among the letters which we could by no means spare is 
that to Sir James FitzJames Stephen written when Hunter 
was preparing to act as Indian correspondent of the Pall 
Mall Gazette. It gives an admirable summary of the political 
views of a man who, while mainly engaged in statistical and 
historical work, took his share—a very courageous and out- 
spoken share—in the political work of his time in India :— 


“You know my confession of faith. I disbelieve in direct 
taxation, except for the richer classes who dwell in cities. 
I believe the differential duties on salt and the vast in- 
ternal customs lines which we still maintain to be a serious 
hindrance to trade, and a baneful relic of native misrule. I 
believe that jails should be places of discipline, and not almshouses 
for the criminal classes. I believe that the Army administration 
isnot in accord with the increased facilities of communication 
and transport, and that three Commanders-in-Chief, with as 
many separate headquarters, are a wasteful anachronism. I dis- 
believe in calling a thin veneer of English culture for the upper 
classes a system of public instruction, and I think that Sir George 
Campbell is doing u great and long-needed work by educating 
the common people. I believe that, with the steady decline in 
the purchasiag power of silver, the land revenue in temporarily 
settled provinces should be fixed in grain. I believe that, with 
our great body of half-trained Judges, the law should be simplified 
by codification... . . . Amongmen, I believethat Lord Mayo was, 
on the whole, the strongest and ablest Viceroy since India passed 
totheCrown; ...... tobeamanselfishly religious but worldly- 
wise, and likely to succeed except at a great crisis; and Sir John 
Strachey to be the ablest Indian public servant of our times— 
one who only needs a crisis to issue from it as Governor-General. 
I think Lord Northbrook a most laborious worker, with a good, 
firm will of his own. For years I have fought for these prin- 
ciples, and even in my short career [I have seen many of them 
triumph. If the Pail Mail will have me on these terms, I will do 
my best for it; but they are the principles of my life, and I 
cannot depart from them.” 


It is a fine manly statement, and even those who disagreed 
with Hunter's views, and especially with his early inclination 
towards Congress ideas, will admire its frankness. Courage, 
physical and moral, was the keynote of his character. The 
man who never lost his head when steering a cranky yacht in 
a squall, or driving a pair of half-broken thoroughbreds in 
the dark in an unknown country, was no less plucky in 
fighting the cause of the Indian peoples against obsolete pre- 
judice in high quarters. Noonecan read this absorbing book 
without a better appreciation of the fine qualities of the 
sturdy Scotsman who was not only our most sympathetic 
writer on Indian subjects, but was also a vivid personality 
and every inch a man. 





was, and as we read his last chapters we seem to find our- 
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SOME LIVES OF OUR LORD.* 

Ix The Man Christ Jesus we have “an attempt to depict the 
human life of Jesus as it appeared to His contemporaries.” 
This is, of course, a bold attempt, and it has always been a 
source of surprise to us that it has been so often undertaken. 
{To write a biography which shall contain something new 
when every bit of possible material is known to every possible 
reader is indeed a hard task, and must of necessity entail a 
heavy draft upon the imagination. The Four Gospels give us 
asimple, almost a bare, account of the events of the life of 
Christ. The preservation of His teaching was evidently the 
primary aim of the Evangelists, as is proved by the fact that 
outside His infancy and the three years of His ministry only 
one of them records a single incident. St. Luke alone gives 
us a glimpse of our Lord’s youth, when at twelve years old 
He was found in the Temple, and He alone sums up the 
progress of the divine child in the somewhat startling 
sentence: He “increased in wisdom and stature, and in 
favour with God and man.” 


But if the narrative of events contained in the Gospels is 
far less full than we could wish, it is at the same time striking, 
simple, and easy to he understood. For the modern writer, 
therefore, there is nothing else to be done but to fill in the grand 
outlines of the scenes, incidents, and portraits put before us 
by the Evangelists. Of course, there remains the whole of 
Christ's teaching, upon which many thousands of volumes 
have been, and no doubt still may be, profitably written, but 
such commentary is hardly a legitimate part of a biographer’s 
task, whose object should be to present a figure rather than a 
philosophy. It is a curious thing that all attempts to alter, 
restore, 1ecolour, or render more definite the Evangelical 
picture of our Lord have hitherto failed, or have had but 
an ephemeral popularity. Apparently we are in no 
need of Bacon’s warning: “Beware how in making the 
portraiture thou breakest the pattern.” The sceptic may 
try as Renan tried to change the old outlines, and 
from the depths of his ornate imagination to evolve a 
new Christ; or the orthodox believer may paint over the 
canvas and bring out into disproportionate prominence every 
minute detail. Their work alike proves evanescent, and 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John continue undisturbed to 
hold up to men the only inspiring portrait of that Son of 
Man whom the Western “world is gone after.’ The book 
before us is chiefly remarkable for the testimony it bears to 
the power and fascination of the original documents from 
which it was compiled. “It did at one time seem possible,” 
says the author, “to write a Life of Christ from the sole point 
of view of its human grace and efficiency, but the design was 
soon rejected as wholly incompetent to the theme.” A con. 
siderable change in the point of view of the writer takes place 
before the reader is half through his work, to which 
the tracing of this change lends a considerable interest; 
but the defect of the book from first to last is 
that it is too pretty. In a chapter called ‘‘Idyllic Days” 
Mr. Dawson seeks to bring before the mind of his readers an 
aspect of Christ’s mind and teaching which has been, he 
deplores, very generally neglected, “the aspect of cheerful 
joyousness, enthusiastic unworldliness, and delight in 
poverty.” The foundation for this point of view is slender, 
and in spite of a certain literary charm, Mr. Dawson as he 
elaborates his theory somehow contrives to give a shock to 
the graver sensibilities of the student of Christianity. Take 
the following passage: “The return of Jesus from Cana to 
Capernaum was probably a kind of triumph. Young, gracious, 
fascinating, He had by a simple act endeared Himself to a 
multitude of humble people,”—the allusion is to the miracle 
of Cana of Galilee. “He blamed them for the folly of 
laborious preparation for a day that might never come. He 
counselled them to reconcile themselves to the law of the 
inevitable, the law of limitations which is found in 
every life. Bounds were set for them which they could 
not overpass. All the thinking in the world could 


_* (1) The Man Christ Jesus. By W. J. Dawson. London: Grant Richards. 
{10s. og a The Life and Work of the Redeemer. By Twelve Writers. 
ondon: Cassell and Co. [6s.]——(3.) The Life of the Mester. By Ian 








Maclaren. London: Hodder and Stoughton. ([25s.] (4.) Ruling Ideas of 
ur Lord. By Charles F. D’Arcy, D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


[Us. net.| —(5.) The Son of Man. By Alex Fox. London: Elliot Stock. [5s. | 
——(6.) The Gospel Story of Jesus Christ. By Ida W. Hutchinson. London: 
J.M. Dent and Co. [4s. 6d. (7.) The Story of Stories, By the Rev. R. C. 
Gillie. London: A, and C, 
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not add a cubit to their stature. As He sat beside the lake 
and saw the hills gay with purple lilies and the birds busy in 
their innocent and frugal life, Nature herself adorned His 
discourse with illustrations. The flowers grew, the birds were 
fed; life and food were all that men could rightfully demand 
from God, and these things God denied to none. The real 
wants of men were few, the artificial many. Human misery 
sprang from the dissatisfactions of an artificial method of 
life. Blessedness lay not in the gratification of desire, but 
in its moderation.” We think this passage is a fair specimen 
of the whole of the book, which is more sentimental than pro- 
found. 

The Life and Work of the Redeemer is a book of sermons 
by different hands, originally contributed to the Quiver. Most 
of these sermons deal with the principal incidents in the 
life of our Lord from His birth to His crucifixion. 
A strictly chronological order of events is not main- 
tained, and one or two of the writers depart from the 
original scheme and attempt a more general review of the 
life and work of Christ. Among all the papers we think 
Dr. Lyman Abbott’s (of New York) and Dr. Fuairbairn’s are the 
best. The first is entitled “Jesus Christ as Missionary,” a 
title by which Dr. Lyman Abbott tells us he does not indicate 
any special aspect of His life or even of His character, “ the 
word missionary being generally descriptive of His office.” 
The writer dwells at some length on the complete absence of 
formalism which appears in the religion which our Lord 
came to teach. Though He preached in the Synagogue, yet 
He preached more frequently outside of the sacred edifice. 
He went where the people were. “His pulpit was now a 
stone by the roadside, now the prow of a fishing-boat, now 
a seat at a dinner-table.” The fact that He prescribed 
neither creed nor ritual has heen often noted, but, says Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, “ that omission on His part does not forbid us 
from doing both. It does forbid us from imagining that our 
creed or our ritual is of the essence of Christianity. The 
essence of Christianity is life-—the life of God in the soul 
of man.” Dr. Fairbairn begins with a short recapitulation 
of the story of the Crucifixion. Then he turns the 
narrative into an allegory. He calls on his readers to look 
upon our Lord hanging between the two thieves as “Christ in 
the midst of time and of sin, with a world touched into 
penitence on His right hand, and a world touched into im- 
penitence and shamelessness on His left.” The idea is striking 
and itis well worked out. To our mind,a greater atmosphere 
of reality is preserved by this frank departure from the actual 
history than is maintained when the details are strictly 
adhered to, but, as is often the case, are so loaded down with 
comment and supposed meanings that the account as the 
Evangelist wrote it sinks under an ocean of verbosity, and the 
figure of our Lord Himself seems hidden beneath masses of 
explanatory eulogy. It is impossible but that the human 
mind should weary of the repetition and amplification of any 
chain of events, however vital their intrinsic interest, how- 
ever wonderful and universal their subsequent consequence. 
St. Paul was wise when he laid stress, not upon the inci- 
dents of Christ’s life and death, but on His character, His 
teaching, and His resurrection. 

Warm admirers of “ Ian Maclaren”—amongst whom we 
rank ourselves—will, we fear, be disappointed in the greater 
part of his new book. “Ian Maclaren” has written The Life 
of the Master upon a somewhat new plan. He does not seek 
to compass every single incident remted in the Gospels, nor 
to harmonise the chronology of the four Evangelists. “ Various 
incidents have been selected, each complete in itself and each 
affording a facet of the whole.’ The plan may be admirable, 
but the incidents have been enlarged and expanded to a 
wearisome extent. Take, for instance, the account of the 
marriage in Cana of Galilee. The writer supposes that the 
bride was the daughter of one of our Lord’s elder brethren; 
that as a child, therefore, she would have been well acquainted 
with Christ, as “between the children of Nazareth and the 
gentle Carpenter there would be much pleasant traffic,” and 
“among the children this little maid would be especially 
dear, as being of His own people,” &e. Again, in the chapter 
entitled “ With the Children” we are told that “among the 
inmates” of a certain house “was a boy—Peter’s little lad, 
we guess.” On this “guess” “Ian Maclaren” enlarges, till 
we finally come to this: “ What a kindly, obliging, obedient 
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little fellow was Peter’s boy!” All such extraneous narrative 
matter is surely of no great value. The best part of the book 
A prologue 
called “The Inevitable Christ ” contains some real eloquence; 
and “Christ and the Proletariat” is full of interesting 


is outside ‘the author's narrative altogether. 


suggestion, moral, religious, and political. 


With these Lives of our Lord may fitly be noticed Ruling 
Ideas of Our Lord,—a very small book published in a 
series called “Christian Study Manuals.” ‘The first part of 
it is in reality a treatise on Christian ethics, and is quite 
admirable, being full of original and suggestive matter. The 
second part, which deals with doctrinal Christianity, is 
a clear and succinct. statement of those dogmas held 
in common by most of the Christian Churches. The 
comments of the author (Dr. D’Arcy) upon the Sermon on the 
Mount, and hisexplanations of what Christ meant by the “king- 
dom of heaven,” strike us as perhaps the best parts of a book in 
With regard to 


which there is hardly a page without interest. 
the former, Dr. D’Arcy presses upon his readers the fact of the 
extreme condensation of Christ’s ethical teaching,—a con- 
densation which forbids an absolutely literal interpretation. 
“Christ,” he says, “did not publish another decalogue; He 
taught principles, and showed how to apply them.” His 
short sayings “are real universals.” In the mouth of our 
Lord the “kingdom of heaven” is, Dr. D’Arcy thinks, 
essentially a social conception. “In -its barest elements it 
consists of the King and those who are subject to His rule.” 
It is not to be regarded ‘as an order of things so different 
from the world as to have no relation to it. In a sense, the 
kingdom exists for the benefit of the world.” For Christ, 
he continues, the kingdom “was the light of the world,— 
existing and shining in the world.” Space forbids us to quote 
more. We heartily recommend the manual to our readers. 

The object of the book entitled The Son of Man as set 
forth in the preface (a preface not written by the author) is 
to put “before Church people a plain and accurate account 
of the condition of our Lord’s earthly life and ministry, and 
to trace the main outlines of His teaching and its method. 
It has the great merit of so describing His life as never to 
lose sight of His divinity.’ The author adheres closely to the 
outlines of the Gospel history, adding a certain amount of 
local colouring and 2 great deal of somewhat commonplace 
didacticism and explanation. 

The Gospel Story of Jesus Christ and The Story of Stories 
are two books intended for children. The first is a plain 
narrative told in the words of the Gospels; nothing is added 
and nothing is repeated more than once. When any incident 
is told more fully by one Evangelist than another the two 
accounts have been pieced together. All matter which might 
appear unsuitable for very young students of the New 
Testament is left out. 

The Story of Stories is remarkable for its beautiful illustra- 
tions. The letterpress impresses us less favourably. It is 
not easy to simplify without commonising the history of 
Christ, and it is even more difficult to make the simplification 
touching without making it sentimental. These two tasks 
have proved too much for Mr. Gillie. 





LINKS WITH THE PAST.* 
TuHIs agreeable book is not an autobiography—it is neither 
subjective nor introspective—but a series of sketches of the 
remarkable people with whom the author has lived, and of the 
important events which she has witnessed, or heard described 
at first hand by the actors inthem. She was born in 1821, 
and at eight years old went with her family to Iveland. The 
Duke of Northumberland was Lord-Lieutenant, and her 
father was appointed to command the Royal yacht. They 
had a stormy voyage across the Channel, and the passengers 
in their packet begged Captain Percy to induce her Captain 
to put back to Liverpool. The skipper’s only reply was to 
yell out, waving his hat to the forecastle, “ Now, my lads, 
Hell or Kingstown.” Little Miss Percy thought him a very 
fine fellow. Thechildren had a good time in Ireland. They 
heard O’Connell speak, they themselves heard the Banshee, 
and listened to stories of ghosts and fairies told them by 
their Irish nurse, all of which they implicitly believed. The 
impression seems never to have quite worn off; there are 





a 
many exciting and unexplained ghostly experiences told With 
great effect in this volume. She was sorry in 1830 to ret 
to England, which was at that time in a fever about the 
opening of the railroads. She writes :— 

“It seems inconceivable in these days. I saw the first train 
start from Watford; country gentlemen vowed it was the rnin 
of the country; not only would they themselves never travel.) 
railroad, but no parcels or goods should ever come into their 
houses by it. People met to compare and discuss their sens). 
tions after their first journey, and would solemnly ask each other 
whether their heart and breathing were not affected by the 
rapid motion. The downfall of the country was predicted. They 
came the shock of the Reform Bill. A report spread abroad that 
Lords Grey and Brougham were to be taken to the Tower. My 
brother and I walked miles from Scotsbridge* to see them leaye 
Watford, devoutly hoping that when once at the Tower they 
would be beheaded. People of opposite politics could not megt 
at that time.” 


Miss Perey was at the Coronation of Queen Victoria, and 
admired the touching kindness and grace with which the 
Queen stepped forward to raise the old and infirm Lord 
Rolle when he fell in the act of doing homage. The Pereys 
had no house in London ; when they were not paying visits to 
the beautiful places owned by their kinsfolk they lived at 
Scotsbridge :— 

“In those days there were always eccentric people of strong 
individualities to be met with in the country. Their angles had 
not been ground down by going to London and travelling abroad, 
Some quite well-to-do people of the upper middle, and even of the 
landed classes, lived and died in their own homes. Their 
prejudices were unassailable, and they were narrow-minded and 
insular to a degree. They had a profound contempt for foreigners, 
especially for the French. They were insufferable bores to live 
with, but amusing to see and listen to fora skort time...... 
The poor people were delightful with their entire absence of 
education, their mother wit, and excellent manners. I wish I had 
written down the prayers of an old woman who rejoiced in the 
name of Puddifoot. They were not about God and religion, but 
about lambs and green fields. She recited them as an act of 
worship night and morning. Many of the poor declared that 
they met the Lord on the Watford RKoad,—and also the Enemy, 
and how he had tempted them...... My first big party was that 
given by the Duchess of Sutherland on the Queen’s wedding-day. 
I danced with Lord Huntly, who made a point of dancing with 
every débutante because he had danced with Marie Antoinette.” 


Mrs. Bagot’s father, Admiral Josceline Percy, entered the 
Navy in 1797, and for the first two years he had a rough time, 
The ‘Sanspareil ’ had several Peers’ sons on board, and 
was nicknamed the House of Lords. The new boys were not 
allowed inside the midshipmen’s berth, and had to snatch 
their meals as they could :— 

“He often wished that he had never gone to sea, Afterwards 
he declared he would not have exchanged his profession for any 
in the world. In 1803 he was appointed to the Victory, under 
Nelson, who gave him despatches to take to the Queen of Naples. 
On his return Nelson gave him a sword, saying: ‘Young man, I 
envy you. At your age and in these times you ought to have a 
great future before you.” My father spoke of Lord Nelson as 
having a singular power of attaching to himself all under his 
command.” 

In 1810 Captain Perey commissioned the ‘Hotspur,’ which 
was employed to blockade the ports in the North of France, 
A smart action took place off Cherbourg. At the onset 
the Captain selected two of the youngest boys to be his 
A.D.C.’s, hoping to protect them. One was shot almost 
immediately, and the other, Alick Hay, soon after. He was 
carried downstairs, where a Marine, who was waiting to have 
his leg amputated, supported him, and gave him every drop of 
the water he had received for his own use. Young Hay died 
in the act of joining in the cheers for victory. The bodies of 
the two lads were laid side by side and covered with the 
Union Jack. In the morning they were found with their 
faces exposed and some old French prisoners to whom the 
boys had been kind kneeling by their side praying for their 
souls, “ Not all the injury you can do to our country,” said 
one of the Frenchmen, “can compensate for the loss of lads 
like these” :— 

“‘ My father told me that all the honour the ‘ Hotspur’ received 
could not console him for the loss of young Hay..... . Asa 
child I dreaded Saturday night at Portsmouth from the crews of 
men-of-war fighting in the streets. How orderly now are these 


streets, thanks to Miss Weston. Of her homes it is impossible 
to speak too highly; she has indeed been a mother to the Navy.” 














In 1842 his whole family accompanied Admiral Percy in 
his flagship, the ‘ Winchester,’ to take up his command at the 








RS ck with the Past. By Mrs. Charles Bagot. London: Edward Arnold. 
Os, Od. 
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* The place Captain Percy had bought in Essex. 
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Cape. They stayed some time with the Governor at Rio 
Janeiro, and enjoyed themselves immensely. They rode all 
day and danced all night, went to a Black Ball, not very 
pleasant on a hot evening, and gave a ball on board the 
‘Winchester.’ Six months after landing at the Cape they 
went to Mauritius :-— 


“Balls or dinners were endless,” she writes, “but the only 
interesting visit we paid was to Monsieur Genéve, who was up- 
wards of ninety. In mannors he belongs to the Ancien Régime. 
His dwelling consisted of a number of wooden pavilions. There 
was no glass, the windows had only wooden shutters, and in the 
morning the black population put their heads through them to 
watch our toilets. They were especially interesied in seeing us 
prush our teeth, as they only used sugar cane to clean theirs. 
M. Genéve was much beloved by his slaves. After the emancipa- 
tion they would not leave him, but lived in a wooden village 
yound his pavilions. They seemed like children, always 
grinning and chattering.” 

On one of her cruises the ‘Winchester’ fell in with a 
slaver :— 

“The officer of the watch said to my father, ‘A sail in sight, 

Sir, with very raking masts, a slaver probably.’ ‘ Make all sail,’ 
said the Admiral, ‘and give chase.’ The boats were ordered out, 
armed. They took her, and next morning the captain was 
ordered on board the Winchester. He was avery fine young 
Spaniard, in a beautiful uniform with filigree buttons. He and 
my father spoke Spanish. He said the captain was not on board, 
he was only the supercargo; but they always said that. We 
went on board the slaver. The captain’s cabin was very smart. 
His guitar with blue ribbons lay on his couch with nice books 
and every luxury. The slave deck was an awful sight. How 
human beings could be packed into if was marvellous and 
horrible. They were doubled up, their knees meeting their chins. 
Twice a day the poor wretches were ordered up on deck that they 
might not die, and if they could not walk or stand upright they 
were flogged until they did. ‘This slaver was condemned. Con- 
demned slavers were sent to Sierra Leone, St. Helena and the 
Cape. The slaves were liberated. If apprenticed to Boers they 
were often more cruelly treated, and regretted the days of slavery 
and good masters.” 
From Cape Town Miss Percy and her sister made many 
excursions. They stayed at the houses of various farmers. 
The Boers took in travellers, who paid for their accommoda- 
tion as if at an inn:— 


“On one occasion the farmer, a gigantic individual, came up 
and said to me ‘Get down from your herse.’ I told him we were 
very hungry, and asked when we could have some dinner: he 
said the hour, and as it was a case of waiting « considerable time 
Iasked if we might have some bread. He seplied ‘No.’ The 
vrows seemed to drink tea all daylong. The old lady asked a 
great many questions. ‘How old are you? Are you married? 
Why not? Why are you so thin?’ &c. The bedrooms were 
horribly stuffy, with feather mattresses and eider-down quilts. 
re ae There was in 1844 a delightful farm and house belong- 
ing to Laurence Cloete, called Zandoliet. The house was most 
comfortable, and the family charming. ‘They danced every 
evening. . Before dinner Mr. Cloete used to stand on the door- 
st p, put his hands to his mouth and give a tremendous view- 
halloo in case any traveller had lost his way—true patriarchal 
hospitality.” 

When cruising on the West Coast of Africa they landed at 
Quicombo and walked to a native kraal :— 

“The women turned out and made a circle round us, putting a 
mad woman in the centre. A dance began and soon became wild 
and furious. The women were nearly naked, the men still more 
BO. es aee they thought we were spirits. The Doctor advised 
me to give the mad woman a present. I could spare nothing 
except a tour-de-téte, a kind of cap border made of blonde and 
flowers. T'wo years afterwards the Doctor returned to Quicombo. 
He went to the kraai and found my tour-de-téte hung up at the 
entrance to the Chief’s hut, and believed to be ‘great medi- 
cine,’ and worshipped as a fetish.” 


Miss Perey was married in 1846 to Captain Bagot, of the 
Grenadier Guards. Her father-in-law, Sir Charles Bagot, 
was a distinguished diplomatist. It was to him that Canning 
wrote his celebrated despatch :— 

“Tn matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much; 
With equal advantage the French are content, 
So we'll clap on Dutch bottoms at twenty per cent. 
Twenty per cent. 
Twenty per cent. 
Nous frapperons Falk with twenty per cent.” 
By her marriage Mrs. Bagot became connected with the 
Duke of Wellington. She was introduced to him in Lady 
Westmorland’s box at the opera :— 

“He took my hand and kept it throughout the act. My 

husband said to me afterwards, ‘Why did you not speak to the 


Duke?’ I had been brought up with such intense admiration 
for him that I was struck dumb. 1 simolv felf that T was 





sitting hand in hand with the saviour of England and Europe. 
- +... My husband’s grandmother, Lady Mornington, told many 
interesting anecdotes of the Duke...... The gloves which he 
wore at Waterloo are now at Levens,* and lie teside the sword 
Nelson gave to my father. Lady Mornington took them off the 
Duke’s hands at Brussels after the battle. Sbe also gave my 
husband the pen with which the Duke and the other signatories 
signed their names to the Treaty of Capitulation. Asa souvenir 
of his services and of taking home the despatches/from Waterloo, 
the Duke gave Henry Percy a gold watch set with diamonds. 
The Duke said: ‘I have taken a good deal of pains with a great 
many of my battles, but I never took half the pains I did at 
Waterloo. By God, there never was in the annals of the world 
such a battle! 15,000 men hors de combat. Blucher lost 30——, 
I can account for 20,000; the French may fairly be reckoned at 
100,000/-—-Arthur Upton asked him: ‘What would you have 
done, Sir, if the Prussians had not come up?’ He replied: ‘ The 
Prussians were of the greatest use in the pursuit, but if they had 
not come up what should we have done? Why, we should have 
stood our ground, that’s what we should have done. Our army 
was drawn up into a great many squares; many of these wera 
diminished to a quarter, and the cavalry riding amongst them. 
I saw it was necessary to present a length of front to the enemy. 
I made them fall into line—four deep—and we completely drove 
them back. That mancwuvre won the battle,—it was never tried 
before.’—* I thought, Sir,’ said Henry Perey, ‘you were taken 
when you got amongst the French ?’—‘ No, I got away through 
the 95th. 1 got through the 95th two or three times that day.’ ”» 
On another occasion, a dinner at Lord Hatherton’s, the Duke 
made the following remarks in answer to Croker’s allusion to 
the criticisms of some French writers, who declared that the 
Duke had no practicable retreat :— 


«« They failed to put it to the test. The road to Brussels was 
every yard of it practicable. Every yard of the plain beyond the 
forest was open for infantry and cavalry, and even for artillery, 
and very defensible. Had I retreated, could they have followed 
me? ‘lhe Prussians were on their flank and in their rear. The 
co-operation of the Prussians was part of my plan, and I wes not 
deceived.’ ..... My father wished that the bees which formed 
the clasp of Bonaparte’s cloak should be left tome. My uncle, 
Henry Percy, saw the cloak on a mound after Waterloo. It was 
tco heavy to take, so my uncle cut off the clasps and gave them 
to my father.” 

We have been carried away by the interest of the comments 
on his battles by our great general, and have no space left to 
do more than glance at the remainder of the book, which 
contains many good stories and observations on the changes 
in social manners up to the present time, as well as the 
interesting journals of Miss Mary Bagot containing an 
account of Staffordshire a hundred years ago, for which we 
must refer the reader to this fascinating volume. 





MARY RICH.f 

THE interest which has recently been discovered in the lives 
of our forefathers has its vice as well as its quality. On the 
one hand, we have been able to look upon history in a new 
light: we have learnt that, if due account be taken of the 
characters of Kings, Queens, and statesmen, the life of one 
age is very much the same as the life of another. The 
discovery is simple enough, but it was a long while in the 
making, and it is with an ingenuous surprise that most of us 
detect in the men and women of the seventeenth century 
the same impulses which prompt ourselves. But while the 
newly found records have revealed many a curious character, 
and have sketched for us innumerable little dramas, 
they have encouraged, on the other hand, a tiresome pro- 
lixity. Because the papers preserved at Hatfield are 
of rare value too many writers have leapt to the con- 
clusion that every letter that is stained with age has 
its own importance, and we are pestered with a whole library 
of books which a little careful selection might have strangled 
in the press. We doubt, for instance, whether the Life of 
Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick, was worth writing at all; 
we have no doubt that it would have been doubly worth read- 
ing had it been curtailed by a half. Miss Fell Smith, the 
author of the memoir, has been entirely overcome by her 
material. Instead of choosing such facts as might illustrate 
her heroine's character, she has loaded her pages with all the 
facts she could find, and the result is a rather tiresome book. 

But the book should not have been dull. The family of 
Boyles, to which the Countess of Warwick belonged, was dis- 
tinguished by its enterprise and success. Robert Boyle, its 





* The Percys’ place in Westmorland. 
+ Published in this volume and in Blach:wood’s Magazine for March, 1999, 
t Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick. By Charlotte Fell Smith. Londons 
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founder, was, as Evelyn said, faber fortunae, the fashioner 
of his own fortune. He was penniless and without great 
connections, but by a wonderful sagacity in affairs and 
an honourable probity not only amassed great wealth, 
but won the highest honours which the State could bestow. 
The motto, “ God’s providence is mine inheritance,” which he 
chose for himself is perfectly appropriate; for when he went 
to try his luck in Ireland ail his wealth, as he says himself, 
“was twenty-seven pounds three shillings in money; and two 
tokens which my Mother had formerly given me, viz. a 
diamond ring, which I have ever since and still do wear, and a 
bracelet of gold worth about ten pounds.” ‘With this slender 
furniture he speedily attained success. His learning and con- 
versation won for him an entry into the highest society which 
Dublin could afford. An heiress, the daughter of William 
Apsley, fell in love with him and left him within a few years 
a widower with a handsome fortune. Indeed, his prosperity was 
so great that he incurred the enmity of several Irishmen, who 
made a plot to ruinhim. They suggested to Queen Elizabeth 
that from his method of life he must be in the pay 
of a foreign Prince. But the Queen would not listen to 
the calumny. “By God's death!” said she, as quoted by 
Miss Feil Smith, “these are but inventions against the young 
mun, and all his sufferings are for being able to do us service, 
and those complaints urged to forestall him therein. But we 
find him a man fit to be employed by ourselves, and we will 
employ him in our service.” And she employed him to such 
purpose that in two years he was able to buy the Irish estates 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, thus becoming the owner of more 
than twelve thousand acres in Cork, Tipperary, and Water- 
ford. Nor did his energy ever sleep. He converted Bandon 
Bridge into a strong and prosperous city; he worked the 
mines at Ardmore with complete success. In fact, he became 
the most prosperous merchant of Ireland, and his wealth was 
so great by 1620 that he was made Earl of Cork. Butthough he 
behaved with perfect honesty, we cannot help contrasting his 
fortune with that of a far greater man, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
by whose ignorance of affairs he profited. 

However, no sooner was his wealth assured than he estab- 
lished himself at Stalbridge, in Dorsetshire, as a county 
magnate. Bent upon the establishment of a great family, he 
sought distinguished alliances for his daughters. None but 
Mary, the subject of the present memoir, opposed his am- 
bition. Her he had destined for James Hamilton, the only son 
of the wealthy Lord Clandeboye. The two fathers found no 
difficulty in arranging the match, but no sooner had Mary, 
who.was then not quite fourteen, seen the aspirant, than she 
refused point blank to marry him. The Earl of Cork, indig- 
nant at her obstinacy, attempted by all means in his power to 
force her into. obedience. For a year he cut off her allow- 
ance, and she in revenge did not hesitate to run into debt- 
Her mind was made up; she had determined to marry 
none save Charles Rich, the son of the Earl of Warwick, 
who was deemed by her father an unequal match since he 
had no more than the portion of a younger son. But 
love triumphed over all opposition, and in 1641 Mary 
Boyle was married to her chosen lover. The father gave 
a tardy consent, together with £7,000 and £100 to pay the 
lady's debts. Hitherto Mary had enjoyed the life of the 
Court, but in a few years she had undergone a change of 
spirit. “I desire to acknowledge it to God’s glory in changing 
me,” she wrote, “and my own shame that I was, when I 
married into my husband’s family, as vain, as idle, and as 
inconsiderate a person as was possible, minding nothing but 
curious dressing and fine rich clothes, and spending my 
precious time in nothing else but reading romances and in 
reading and seeing plays, and in going to Court and Hyde 
Park and Spring Gardens.” Henceforth she regarded all 
common eccupations as waste of the precious hours. She 
devoted her time to religion and good works. Ske visited the 
poor, she encouraged the clergy of Essex, and she composed a 
diary, which remains an interesting expression of simple 
piety. But her meditations have little literary merit; they 
merely set forth such observations and experiences as might 
oecur to any pious lady buried in the seclusion of a country 
house. 

More interesting than Mary Rich is the house which she 
inhabited,—“ Delicious Leez,” as her brother called it, or 


Se 
the sixteenth century, it was once a noble specimen of Tudop 
architecture. The wilderness in which Mary Rich conducted 
her devotions was a place of perfect solitude. The fish-pondg 
no doubt recalled an earlier age when the monks lived in the 
house which preceded the mansion of Richard Rich, the first 
Baron Rich of Leeze and Lord Chancellor of England. The 
house has outlived the family. No descendant remains to the 
favourite of Henry VIII., but the house survives, a beautiful, 
forgotten ruin, which though not many miles from London, 
still escapes the curiosity of sightseers. From the two 
towers which are left standing we can frame some idea 
of the stately house, once the pride and solace of Mary 
Rich. Unhappily for it and for us, it fell into the hands of 
those who loved it less than did Mary Rich. No longer cay 
it be called “ Delicious Leez.” To-day the wilderness is g 
meadow, the fish-ponds exist only in outline, the bricks which 
once were fashioned into tower and gallery have been turned 
to humbler uses. Even the fruit-trees are torn from the 
walls, and what was once the just pride of a county is but 
an ill-kept farm. Yet, ruinous as it is, it has outlived the 
fame of its mistress; and while we shall always visit Leigh’s 
Priory with pleasure, we doubt whether the character and 
attainments of Mary Rich, who loved it well, were worthy the 
monograph of Miss Fell Smith. 





NOVELS. 


FOMA GORDYEEFF.* 

Ir the novels of the young Russian writer who has, witha true 
sense of the fitness of things, adopted the pseudonym of 
Gorky or Gorki—z.c., “ bitter ”"—fail to secure attention, it will 
not be for lack of literary chaperons, we had well-nigh said 
trumpeters. By a curious inversion of the usual process 
we are invited to learn all about bis life before making 
acquaintance with his works, and this though he is only about 
thirty years old. No doubt that life, in which he seems to 
have covered the gamut of distress and privation, and to have 
filled ina short space an almost incredible number of trades 
and callings, has given him unrivalled opportunities for the 
delineation of certain phases of Russian life,—especially the 
riverside life of the Volga, and the literally underground life 
of the slums of Russian cities. He has mixed with and 
shared the labours of a great number of working men; he has 
tramped with tramps ; he has been submerged in the abyss 
of the Russian inferno, and has come up—Gorky. The 
romance and squalor of his antecedents have naturally 
appealed to that section of the literary world who are for 
ever on the look out for a new, and preferably foreign, idol. 
Gorky fulfils the requirements of the post to anicety He is 
a pessimist, he is poignant, he is painfully outspoken. 
Already it is confidently predicted by the purveyors of 
literary paragraphs that there is to be a Gorky “ boom,” and we 
can quite believe it. To have read Gorky will bestow a 
cachet of culture among ouv Athenians for six months or so, 
until he is superseded by some new lion from Finland, or 
Esthonia, or the Basque Provinces. 

While we are inclined to resent the manner in which Gork¥ 
the man has been exploited to “ boom” Gork¥ the artist, there 
can be little doubt as to the extremely efficient use he has 
made of his chequered and lurid experiences among working 
men and wastrels. Yet aman who bas always been moving on, 
or was always being moved on, is not likely to see life steadily 
or see it whole. In his rdje of the prophet of the cppressed, 
the downtrodden, the poor, and the unsuccessful he develops 
so uncompromising a partisanship that in the book before us 
there is not a single sympathetic character among the well- 
to-do classes, while the most conspicuous instance of unsel. 
fishness is manifested by one of the tribe of Rahab. Gorky, 
in a word, is infected with what may be called mass prejudice, 
At least, we can hardly bring ourselves to believe that al] 
Russian merchants without exception are rogues, who 
regulate their life according to the maxim, “ Bite everybody 
or Hie in the mud.” That, to our way of thinking, is one 
sovereign defect in Fomd Gordyéeff,—that there is not a single 
prominent personage in its pages that engages one’s sympa- 
thies sufficiently to make one really care what happens to 
him. The ragged pilgrim—a distant cousin of the Lama in 








* Fomd Gordyéef. By Maxim Gorky. Translated from tke Russian by 
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Kim—is for a few pages an engaging companion. There is 
something pathetic in the figure of the hapless Pelagaya. 
But these are essentially minor characters, and in the rest 
either brutality, sensuality, or greed is so continuously or 
yehemently predominant as to negative the possibility of any 
warm feeling on the reader’s part. Fomé’s father, who 
thrashes his first wife and bullies his second on her deathbed, 
with his alternate fits of savage excess and grovelling piety, 
js a powerfully conceived, consistently drawn, and exceed- 
ingly repulsive figure. Still, one prefers his blunt trucu- 
lence to the Machiavellian cunning of Maydkin, Foma’s god- 
father, the author of the homo homini lupus maxim quoted 
above, who is credited with the following cynical explanation 
of the establishment of almshouses and similar charitable 
establishments :— 

«‘You say that these houses for beggars, for paupers, are, of 

course, in fulfilment of Christ’s commands. All right! But 
what isa beggar? A beggar is a man who is forced, by fate, to 
yemind us of Christ, he is Christ’s brother, he is the bell of the 
Lord, and rings in life for the purpose of awakening our con- 
science, of stirring up the satiety of man’s flesh. . . He stands 
under the window and sings: “For Christ’s sa-ake!” and 
by that chant he reminds us of Christ, of His holy command to 
help our neighbour. But men have so ordered their lives that it 
is utterly impossible for them to act in accordance with Christ’s 
teaching, and Jesus Christ has become entirely superfluous for 
us. Not once but, in all probability, a thousand times, we have 
given Him over to be crucified, but still we cannot banish Him 
from our lives, so long as His poor brethren sing His name in 
the streets and remind us of Him... And so now we have 
hit on the idea of shutting up the beggars in such special 
buildings, so that they may not roam about the streets and stir 
up our consciences.’ ” 
Mayakin, however, is a cynic who acquiesces in and profits by 
a social code which he recognises to be organised hypocrisy ; 
Ignat Gordyéeff, for all his brutality, is not altogether devoid 
of natural affection. As for the son, the central figure of the 
story, he is the mouthpiece of a. crude, inccherent, and ineffec- 
tive discontent with his surroundings; endowed with generous 
aspirations, yet constantly dragged down by his material 
instincts and earthly appetites. His whole career is pre- 
figured in an episode of his boyhood. Foma had robbed an 
orchard, and on his return home confessed his misdeed to his 
father, who questioned him as to his other adventures :— 

“The boy sat down beside his father and gave him a detailed 
account of bis sensations during the day. I=gnat listened, atten- 
tively examining his son’s animated face, and the brows of the 
great man contracted. ‘ You're too high-falutin’ for me, my 
boy! And you're still a child ...eh—he!’ ‘And in the 
ravine we scared up an owl,’ related the boy. ‘ What fun it was! 
The owl flew out, and went whack! against a tree. It even 
squealed until it was really pitiful. But we scared him again, 
and he rose again, and it was the same thing all over—he flew, 
and flew, and then went bang into something, so that his feathers 
were strewn all around! He hovered and hovered over the 
ravine, and he managed to hide himself somewhere, and we 
didn’t try to find him any more, we felt so sorry for him—he was 
all bruised.—Is the owl completely blind by day, daddy ?’ 
‘Yes,’ said _Ignat.—‘ Some men thrash about in life, like the owl. 
—They hunt and search for their proper place, andstruggle, and 
struggle,—and the only result is that the feathers fly off them, 
and they accomplish nothing. They struggle till they are 
exhausted, and ill, and their plumage is all gone, and they flap 
their wings, and dive into any place that they happen tojfind, if only 
to rest from their labours. Eb, woe to such men—woe, my dear 
fellow!’ ‘And does it hurt them?’ asked Foméa softly. ‘ Yes, 
just as it did that owl.’” 


The story of Fomié’s early years is not wanting in a 
certain intermittent charm, recalling, longo ntervallo, 
the wonderful Souvenivs d’Enfance of Tolstoi—the early 
Tolstoi whom Tourguéneff admired. Fomd’s daydreams 
—for as a child “he had begun to make acquaintance with the 
charms of solitude and the sweet poison of reverie”’—are full 
of undisciplined poetry. But even in these early chapters 
the amari aliquid—the essential “ Gouk¥ ”—is painfully promi- 
nent, and when Foma begins to “thrash about” the recital of 
his amours and orgies grows intolerably repulsive. There is no 
glamour in the Venusberg of this Russian Tannhduser, the 
inhabitants of which all wear the swinish habit of Circe’s 
Victims. Finally, after denouncing the merchants and officials 
of his native town en masse to their faces, Foma indulges in a 
last carouse, goes mad, and emerges from a lunatic asylum 
three years later a hopeless idiot. It is manifestly impossible 
to form a decisive verdict on the merit of a foreign author on 
the strength of asingle work rendered insuch extremely angular 
English as that of the version before us. ‘hat Gork¥ has 





power and imagination is undeniable. That Fomé Gordyéeff 
entirely fails to justify the panegyrics of his admirers is 
equally incontestable. To take only one point, it is impossible 
to excite sympathy with discontent if you make your discon- 
tented people repulsive. 








The Winds of Cathrigg. By Christabel Coleridge. Illustrated 
by Frances Ewan. (Isbisterand Co. 63.)—A novel of which the 
plot is laid among the lakes and mountains of the English North, 
and of which the first chapter introduces us to a lad who is 
running away from home after falling in love with a peasant 
and striking his own father, prepares the reader for develop- 
ments in the manner of “ Wuthering Heights.’ But Miss 
Christabel Coleridge follows the sober tradition of Miss Yonge 
rather than the revolutionary banner of the Brontés, and she 
shapes her story so as to show how the elements of principle, 
breeding, and affection in a family of good blood and stand- 
ing may win the day for common-sense in spite of hot 
tempers and misunderstandings. The hot-headed boy hero, 
flying from. home to eulist, is overtaken by a railway 
accident, and thrown upon the hospitality of some charming 
middle-class people who keep a bookseller’s shop in a country 
town. With them he learns the secret of home happiness, and 
when he returns to Cathrigg Fell, to inherit unexpectedly the 
property and the baronetecy, he is a wiser and a botter man. 
Miss Coleridge is one of the small band of novelists who 
still write stories that are thoroughly wholesome and free from 
dangerous topics. 


The Mission of Margaret. By Adeline Sergeant. (John Long. 
6s.) —‘‘ The Mission of Margaret” is one story in a volume of stories 
all turning upon Christmas. And seldom, if ever, have we read 
book that left us with such altogether comfortable and seasonable 
feelings towards ourselves and our kind. There is nothing 
strained, nothing subtle about Miss Sergeant’s situations, though 
that of the title-tale—in which a love affair interrupted in 
England is taken up again on an island of the South Seas—is 
boldly original. But all are ingeniously wrought. Let us warn 
the very clever readers, however, that these tales are not meant 
so much for them as for the merely human people who are not too 
blasés to take pleasure in reading about heiresses who quixotically 
hand over little sums of £70,000 to poor relations, Christmas 
hampers that go wrong in delivery and bring about reconcilia- 
tions between affronted rich uncles and honourable poor nephews, 
and other homely and happy contrivances of literary talent and 
beneficent Providence to promote goodwill and peace on Christmas 
Day. 

The Wilderness Road. By Joseph Altsheler. (Lawrence and 
Bullen. 63.)—The Wilderness Road is an exceptionally interesting 
novel of American history. Deseribed on the title-page as “a 
Romance: St. Clair’s Defeat and Wayne’s Victory,” it is 
further dated by an announcement in the second chapter that 
“Kentucky was to become a State in the following year.” 
War between West and East, that is to say, between the 
red man and the white, is the principal business of the 
story. But a romance of love is intimately woven into 
the web of strife, and the threads of both developments 
are to be followed much more easily than in the common run of 
novels of the sort. 

Mr. Elliott. By I. O. Ford. (Edward Arnold. 6s.)—This is 
an interesting and well-written book, dealing chiefly with the 
inevitable sadness of life, the misery that comes alike to rich and 
poor. Mr. Elliott passed through all the stages from factory 
hand to wealthy manufacturer, crushing all those whose lack of 
@ proper business point of view interfered with his progress 
When the story opens he has just establisked himself with his 
wife and grown-up son and daughter in a smart new villa. Mrs. 
Elliott is ill and lonely in her fine house, and her old factory 
friends come and see her, and are brought into contact with Mrs. 
Fairfield, the wife of a neighbouring squire, who also takes pity 
on her. As is often the case in real life, the working people of 
whatever class have sympathy and many things in common, and 
the understanding between Mrs. Fairtield and one or two of the 
factory women, and the gulf between her and the Elliotts, is well 
drawn. 

The Princess Cynthia. By Marguerite Bryant. (Cassell and 
Co. 63.)—Here we have a story of that country, “apart from place, 
withholding time,” with which Mr. Anthony Hope has made us 
familiar. Indeed, the Princess Cynthia and the Princess Osra 
might have been sisters, for they were both ardent players at 
the game of hearts. It is the old story of the man who gives the 
greatest thing in the world to a woman whose soul is not yet 
awake to the knowledge of love. This Princess’s court, her 
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flowers, her fancies, and her charm, are prettily described, and 
recall the Palace of the Sleeping Beauty. It is pleasant to 
wander with her through a forest, or to see her pick white lilies 
in a summer’s dawn, and for a short time to ignore with her all 
but the pleasures of life. 

The Strength of the Hills. By Florence Wilkinson. (Harper 
and Brothers. 6s.)—In this story of life in the America 
of to-day the rough peasants and lumbermen of the back- 
woods are contrasted with the polished, artistic, and literary 
people of New York. There are some really beautiful descriptions 
of the forests, in the white passionless winter when the desire of 
life is almost frozen, and in the glowing summer when love is 
renewed. Enoch Holme, lumberman and minister, whose strong, 
narrow character is widened and made tolerant by the influence 
of the woman he loves, is an interesting personality. And she, 
on her side, though town-bred, refined, and highly cultivated, 
feels his attraction, and the development of their friendship into 
love, besides many other characters and incidents, makes the 
book well worth reading, 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 

Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, By William Milligan Sloane, Ph.D. 
4vols. (Macmillan and Co. 63s. net.)—These very handscme 
volumes would be an ornament to any library. They are, we 
gather, an unaltered reprint from the first edition, and it is 
therefore needless to do more than call the attention of our 
readers to the fact that they have appeared; we may, however, 
briefly repeat our opinion that Dr. Sloane’s is a great work: 
He is not equally strong all round; he is not at his best in 
describing battles, and some of his larger historical judgments, 
as, for instance, his views of Napoleon’s influence on the develop- 
ment of European politics, are open to question. But he has 
studied the literature of his subject with the greatest industry, 
and has investigated all sources of information, with the result 
that the reader sees before him a very carefully detailed picture 
of Revolutionary and Imperial France. The numerous illustra- 
tions, also, many of which have been specially executed for 
the work, must not be passed over without a reiteration of the 
praise which we gave on the former occasion. The portraits 
form by themselves a remarkable series, and these are supple- 
mented by reproductions of a number of genre pictures of all 
kinds, including pretty well all the famous Napoleon pictures, 
Altogether this is a work which does great credit to the enter- 
prise of the publishers, as well as to the industry and genius of 
the author. 











THE NEW TESTAMENT IN BROAD SCOTCH. 

The New Testament in Braid Scots. Rendered by the Rev. 
William Wye Smith. (Alexander Gardner, Paisley. 6€s.)—Mr. 
Smith, who is a Canadian clergyman, has shown much industry 
in the preparation of this volume, but he cannot be congratu- 
lated on the value of his achievement. Scotland which is 
perhaps too much identified with the tyranny of Calvinism and 
the Kirk has read its Bible—“‘the Buik” of the “kailyaird ” 
novelist—not in any dialect, but in English,and has done so 
without complaining. And in these days when Schoo! Board 
education has in the North ‘proved the death of Scottish 
vernacular speech and‘writing, if not of intonation, it would be 
perfectly idle to anticipate a reaction in the Scottish mind in 
favour of a “ braid Scots,” which after all is not the “Northern 
Inglis ” as it was written by Dunbar and Henryson, and adopted 
—and adapted—by Ramsay, Fergusson, and Burns, but a col- 
lection of all the eccentricities of local dialects. A Scctchman 
will no more than an Englishman appreciate this :—“ Forgie us 
a’ oor ill deeds, as we e’en forgie thae wha did us ill; and lat us 
no be siftit; but save us frae the Ill Ane.” This looks incom- 
parably more like a travesty than what Mr. Smith terms a 
“rendering ”’ of the Lord’s Prayer. His book may be read as an 
oddity, but scarcely for any other or better reason. 








H 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY NEW TESTAMENT. 
The Twentieth Century New Testament. (Horace Marshall and 
Son. 3s. 6d.)—This is an attempt to render the New Testament 
Scriptures into modern idiomatic English. The translators deny 
that their work is a paraphrase, but admit that it is not exactly 
a literal translation of the original Greek. To most cultivated 
people it has probably occurred at times to wonder with a certain 
sense of fear how much of the emotional effect of the Bible upon 
them is due to its literary merit, and to ask themselves whether 
they are judging of the true ring of itswords by the echo of 


a 
response which they create in their moral nature, and by thg 
satisfaction which they offer to their spiritual hunger, or whether 
they are not to a great extent mistaking the esthetic for the 
religious sense. We think that all those who have for a moment 
entertained this doubt will read The Twentieth Century New Testa. 
ment with a certain sense of relief. The translators have put 
before us the New Testament—for us Protestants the only soureg 
of the Christian religion—bereft of all but its meaning, without 
the spell of poetry or of sacred association. Thus stripped, 
its pages still show forth a clear revelation of that which 
is divine in man, and still reflect—“as in a glass darkly” 
that which is comprehensible in God. But though we ge 
certain definite spiritual uses in the new translation of 
the Bible, and though we entirely refuse to fall upon the 
earnest and religious men who have made this translation ag 
if they were crimimals because they have followed what 
they believe to be a religious duty, we must not leave the subject 
without pointing out as emphatically as we can that the fact that 
the Bible is translated into beautiful and stately language is in 
itself an immense advantage. That beauty and stateliness do 
not obscure the meaning, and they do help to ennoble and un. 
vulgarise the minds of the readers. The educative effect of the 
literary glories of the Authorised Version has been great beyond 
description. No man can study the Bible and not be weaned 
thereby from triviality and vulgarity. No doubt the chief end 
of the Bible is not to supply a literary curriculum, but if it 
cultivates the mind while it builds up the Christian soul, who 
shall deny that a double blessing, even if of greatly unequal 
magnitude, is secured? Christianity must not be drowned in 
rhetoric, but equally it must not be sunk in commonness. 








The Daily Service Book. (Oxford University Press.)—In 
this very convenient volume, with its flexible leather covers, we 
have, besides the order of Daily Prayer (with the latest changes 
in the “ State Prayers”), the Daily Lessons throughout the year. 
It is no small advantage for a Churchman to have the whole of 
the day’s devotional matter made thus ready to his hand. The 
book, printed on the admirable Oxford India paper, is of a 


“ pockctable”’ size. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





V.R.I.: her Life and Empire. By the Marquis of Lorne (now 
Duke of Argyll). (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d. net.)—This 
handsome volume has a place of its own among the books in 
which the story of Queen Victoria’s public and private life has 
been told. There never was a Royal life for which such ample 
materials of biography existed, never one of which there was 
more to tell and less to conceal. To these materials Lord Lorne 
—to use the title which he had while the book was in course of 
serial publication—has had full access. The result is that for 
some, especially the earlier, parts of the Queen’s life V.R.I. is 
a record of a special character, as regards both text and illus- 
trations. It is not easy to say whether any one incident has or has 
not been a pen or pencil subject in other biographies, but we feel 
sure that we have not seen elsewhere so complete a collection. 
For instance, all the movements and temporary sojourns of the 
Princess in early days are chronicled; in later time we 
have the Queen’s impression about persons and events in 
a very attractive abundance. Some of these are curiously inter- 
esting when viewed in the light of later events, the visits of 
Louis Philippe, for instance—he came very shortly after the 
Tahiti incident—and Nicholas I. of Russia, who came to this 
country in 1816. Still later on, there is naturally less that is 
distinctive. The last forty years of the Queen’s life and 
reign occupy little more than a hundred pages out of 
a total of three hundred and ninety-five; chap. 1, on the 
other hand, telling the story from her birth to her access 
sion, runs to sixty-five. The pen and pencil pictures in 
his chapter will be particularly interesting to the elders of to- 
day, whose early memories they will often refresh. One paragraph 
—“ Part of the summer of [1829] was spent at Broadstairs, where 
the old inhabitants used to tell with what evident delight the littl® 
girl played about on the sands”—tempts the writer of this 
notice to become autobiographical for a moment. He had the 
good fortune to be born in the January of this year, and as a six- 
months old baby was kissed—so the family tradition runs—by 








the Princess, 
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TF iuees, Priaens, and Resting Places of Mary Queen of Scots. By 
MM. H. Shoemaker ; revised by'T. A. Croat. (H. Virtue. 42s. net.)— 
Any one may enjoy the sight of this handsome volume, with its 
attractive binding and highly interesting series of drawings) 
without troubling himself about Mr. Shoemaker’s estimate of 
Queen Mary. This is extravagant even for a ‘“ North-of-the- 
Tweed ” view. Never was a woman more blameless, more admir- 
able, just a little indiscreet at times, perhaps, but almost an 
angel. It might be wise to pass by the letterpress entirely, at 
east till the pictures have been enjoyed, and these are the raison 
gétre of the work. 


We have to notice Parts VII.and VIII. (completing the work) 
of The Stall Plates of the Knights of the Garter, 1348-1485, by 
W. H. St. John Hope (A. Constable and Co., 12s. 6d. net),—a 
most careful and excellent piece of work, which reflects the 
greatest credit on all concerned in it. 


Almanach Hachette. (Hachette et Cie.)}—This is rather a 
French “ What’s What” than a French “Whitaker.” It 
describes itself as a “Little Popular Encyclopxdia of Practical 
Life,’ and carries out the description very well. Matters which 
here are held of great importance are absent. We hear nothing 
about the Chamber of Deputies or the Senate, the Official World or 
the Judiciary. The Army has four and a half pages assigned to 
itand the Navy half a page. But domestic economy, medicine, 
sport, and other practical matters without number are fully 
treated. And there are some things which we may describe as 
especially French. There is a lamentation over the scarcity of 
French children, and another lamentation over a map which 
exhibits the battles fought by France in her own land and in the 
rest of Europe. There is, says the author of this “ Carte des 
patailles de la France,” a restless spirit in the nation which 
makes it “courir @ la délivrance des peuples opprimés.” That 
is not exactly the way in which we ali regard tho past history of 
France, but the map is certainly an interesting sight. Victories 
are printed in upsight, defeats in sloping letters. Talavera is 
among the former (England was so deluded as to give the van- 
quished general a peerage), Salamanca is not marked at all, 
There are, of course, the usual falsehoods ubout South African 
affairs. These “atiocities” are charged against the leaders in 
the field, as they must be, however partisan speakers may choose 
to shuffle. 


The Revised Version of Scripture. By C. J. Ellicott, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester. (S.P.C.K. 2s.)—Bishop Ellicott pub- 
lishes here five addresses which formed together his charge 
given to the clergy of the archdeaconry of Gloucester at his last 
visitation. We may quote from the prefatory note that its object 
was to “suggest the question, whether the time has not now 
arrived for the more general use of the Revised Version at the 
jectern in the public service of the Church.” The subject is too 
large to enter upon in a passing notice, but we may say generally 
that the Bishop has our warmest sympathy. 


‘Ugly’: a Hospital Dog. With Recitations and Readings. By 
George H. R. Dabbs, M.D. (C. W. Deacon and Co. 1s.)—The 
hospital dog tells, at Dr. Dabbs’s prompting, twelve stories of his 
experiences, He is a bulldog, we should explain, who belongs to 
a prize-fighter. The man dies in hospital, and leaves to it his 
only possession. ‘Ugly’ is specially appropriated by the porter, 
and sees in this way a good deal of life,—and death. His ex- 
periences are distinctly tragical, as indeed they were likely to 
be, and they do not lose in effect by the mouthpiece through 
which they find expression. The dog personality is brought in 
very skilfully. He has insight up to the very highest standard of 
dog reason. Possibly he is just a little idealised. The difficulty 
which Dr. Dabbs does not wholly overcome is his language. 
His vernacular is good enough when, for example, he describes 
his many combats ; but when it comes to other matters he is 
scarcely the bulldog. ‘‘A duel of moral fear,” for instance, 
sounds a little strange; and so when he says of a story that it 
is “above embroidery.” But, on the whole, the stories are 
strengthened by their surroundings,—they are certainly relieved. 
The “ Recitations and Readings” are powerful; but, of course, 
they must be judged by trial in the way that is meant for them. 
We may mention, however, “The Undermaster,” which ought 
to be specially good for a school audience. 


In Memoriam. With a Commentary by L. Moul, LL.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.)\—We would specially call 
attention to this very convenient edition. Without disparaging 
more elaborate works, we may say that the great poem is given 
here, with footnotes supplying the necessary explanations, in a, 





—— 


serviceable a way as possible. It may well be read at one or two 
sittings in this way, to the no small advantage of the reader. 
There will be much left to be learnt afterwards, but the general 
conception thus gained will be invaluable. 


The Journal of Education. (W. Rice. 7s. 6d.)—This has made 
its way to the top rank of educational journals. Nowhere can 
we find a more carefully recorded chronicle of events, better con- 
sidered judgments on questions of the day, or more competent 
criticism of educational literature. We would especially mention 
the obituary notices of E. E. Bowen. Nothing of their kind 
more touching have we ever seen. 


Of books for children we have to mention The Child’s Pictorial 
Natural History, Part I., pictured by Carlton Moore Park 
(S.P.C.K.), containing ten engravings with letterpress; 
Faithful Friends (Blackie and Son, 2s.), concerned with animals 
of one kind or another; and Father’s Story-Book of Animals (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.)——Of annual volumes of periodicals 
intended for the same readers are Sunshine (Marshall Brothers), 
Golden Sunbeams (S.P.C.K.), The Golden Rule (S.S.U.), The 
Dawn of Day (S.P.C.K.), and Children’s Treasury (T. Nelson and 
Sons). 


Church Fasts and Festivals(S.P.C.K., 2s.) consists of short papers 
by the Rev. C. Osborne and others about the meaning of the chief 
Church holy days. —-Our Rulers from William I. to Edward VIL., 
by John Alexander (S. W. Partridge and Co., 2s. 6d.), gives us an 
account, illustrated by portraits, of Monarchs from the Conquest 
downwards. 


New Epitions.—How We Escaped from Pretoria. By Captain 
Aylmer Haldane. (Blackwood and Sons. 5s.)—A revised and 
enlarged edition, with additions of details omitted in the hurry 
of preparing the first issue.——Isope! Berners. By George Borrow. 
Edited by Thomas Seccombe. (Hodder and Stoughton.) — 
Tales of Passed Times, told by Master Charles Perrot (J. M. Dent 
and Co., 1s. 6d.), a volume of the “Temple Classics.” “ Beauty 
and the Beast” and two tales from the collection of the Comtesse 
d’Aulnoy have been added. —— Advice to Twentieth- Century 
Business Juniors. By Phi. Ro. Chi. g (Horace Marshall and Son. 
is. net.) 





The London Directory, 1902 (Kelly’s Directories, 32s.), continues 
to grow, showing this year an increase of some twenty 
pages as compared with 1901. It continues to be kept up 
to the latest date, and to hold its place for accuracy and 
completeness at the very top of the list. The price given 
above includes the whole work with map. But parts may 
be obtained separately as purchasers may need them, and the 
map, which is a most meritorious production, can be had in 
various forms.——Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 1902. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.j——The Church Directory 
and Almanac. (Nisbet and Co. 2s. net.)—This is the second 
annual issue. It is a cheap book and may be very useful. 
The list of the clergy is not complete.——Banking Almanac, 1902 
(Waterlow and Sons, 15s. net), contains, as far as we can see, 
all the information obtainable on the subject specified by its 
title and cognate matters, such as foreign moneys, stamp duties, 
tables of various kinds, &¢ —~—The Farm and Home Year Book, 
(W. Robinson. 1s.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
2 oe 


Anderson (M. E.), Verses at Random, cr 870 ..,......cccseeeee (A. Gardner) net 2/6 
Ballance (C. A.) and Stewart (P.), The Healing of Nerves (Macmillan) net 12/6 
Barnes (I. H.), Between Life and Death, er 8vo ...(Marshall Brothers) net 3/ 


6 

Broadbent (R. J.), History of Pantomime, cr 8V0.............00008 (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Brodrick (M.) and Morton (A. A.), A Concise Dictionary of Egyptian 

GGURAOIBEE, CF: ONO: «6c: <cconiceicesaacassqncsteiassdsteqibiseteuatauiantaanioaes (Methuen) 3/6 

Buckton (A.), Through Human Eyes: Poems, cr 8vo...... (E. Mathews) net 3/6 


3 
Bumpus (T. F.), Summer Holidays among the Glories of France, 8vo 

(T. B. Bumpus) net 746 
Corn (H. W.), Agricultural Bacteriology, 8V0_ .........s00..++...(Rebman) net 11/0 
Craig (C. F.), The Estivo-Autumnal Malarial Fevers, roy 8vo (Bailliére) net 10/6 


De Bruin (M. G.), Bovine Obstetrics, 8V0 oo... ...cccseeseeeeeseeees (Bailliére) net 21/0 
De Tavera (T. H. P.), The Medical Plants of the Philippines pone net 8/6 
Graham (A.), Roman Africa, 870.............c.scssosssssssreersneesces (Longmans) net 16/0 
Leftwich (R. W.), The Preservation of the Hair, cr 8vo ...... (Simpkin) net 2/0 


Martin (W. G. W.), Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland, 2 vols. vo 
(Longmans) net 30/0 
Orr (A. S.), Scottish Yeomanry in South Africa, 1900-1901 ...(Simpkin) net 7/6 
Packard (A. 8.), Lamarck, the Founder of Evolution ...... (Longmans) net 9,0 
Pershing (H. T.), The Diagnosis of Nervous and Mental Diseases, 8vo 
: s (Rebman) net 6/0 
Schafer (E. A.), Directions for Class Work in Practical Physiology, 8vo 
ongmans) net 3/0 
Sense (P. C.), Critical and Historical Enquiry into the Origin of the Third 
CROONER BUG isa rocxvanceerctesecaraies isd ccscnsepsensanhonestdedion (Williams & Norgate) 7/6 
Smeaton (0.), Principal James Morison: the Man and his Work, cr 8vo 
(Oliver & Boyd) net 2/6 
Steuart (K.), By Allan Water, cr 8V0 ...........csesceseereessereeeeee (A. Eliott) net 5/0 
Triggs (H. J.), Formal Gardens in England and Scotland, Part I., folio 





(Batsford) net 21/0 
Victorian Anthology (The), edited by Sir M, E, Grant Duff (Sonnenscheix) 7,6 
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LIBERTY & CO. 
STOCK-TAKING SALE 


ON MONDAY NEXT, 
And Following Days. 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


Oo S LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 











The Lancet says :—‘This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 


starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 


”» 


article. 





A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE | INVESTMENT. 


An Income of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, or 
£1,305 in 20 Annual Instalments of £65 5s. each, and a Loan up to £950 
during Life for each £1,052 12s, deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Estab. 1843. President: RICHARD A. McCURDY. Estab. 1843. 


FUNDS EXCEED £66,500,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 
HEADACHES 


EY E-ST R Al Ni 9 are frequently Nature’s warning that theeyes 


are being overstrained, being caused by in- 
OVER- 


equality of the muscular effort (as in Un- 
WORKED 


equal Eyes and Astigmatism) or by excessive 
EYES! 


16, 17, 





muscular energy necessary to produce dis- 
tinct vision. Permanent relief will in most 
cases immediately follow the skilful correc- 
tion of the defect. For full particulars as to 
the Care and Preservation of the Eyes see 
“OUR EYES,” by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
F.B.A.S., F.R.M.S. Post-free One Shilling, 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
Consultations free of charge. 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £12,000,000. 


More than sixty-five per cent. of the Policies which became 
claims by death during 1900 were entitled to Bonuses which, 
notwithstanding that the Premiums do not as a rule 
exceed the non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the 
average, equal to an addition of considerably over 50 per 
eent. to the Original Assurances. 
Lonpon OFFICE: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 
WEsT END BrANncH: 17 PALtt MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquarRE, EDINBURGH, 





By Appointirent to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 


SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of ail kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 

Oi) Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon eon Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Meta! productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 

Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free. 





eet | 


To the many thousands of Householders, Proprietors of Hotg| 

Clubs, &ce., who have occasion to partially re-furnish their Rest? 

dences for the coming Coronation Season, with a view to cithes 
occupying or letting same, 


HAMPTON § 
Great Annual Stocktaking 


C LE ARAN. CE 
—JANUARY ist to 25th— 


affords an invaluable opportunity to secure every description of 
House Furnishings of the highest class at Clearance prices, 


For full details of these Bargains see Hampton & 
Sons’ Special Illustrated Clearance Catalogue 
sent post-free on application. 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 
ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c. 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C,¥,0, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. James Fletcher, Esq. ? 
¥. Cavendish Bentinck, Esa. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. | Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 








Francis WilNam Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 

John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 

Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digby. Lient.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing, 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium »s-+ 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. i es 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. > 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Ponuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 








Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue 
tion of business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 


CAMBRIC 
ye Gentlemen’s.3/l1 __,, 


‘ f h Gentlemen’s...3/3 - 
Direct from the «The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Manufacturers. POC KET RoBInNsoN AND CLEAVER have a 


é world-wide fame.”—The Queen. 
Samples and_ Price Lists 


post-free. HANDKERCHIEFS. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
SUM INSURED IN 1900 EXCEEDED.............. £450,000,000. 





Children’s...... 1/3 per doz. HEM-STITCHED. 
Ladies’ MS 3 Ladies’......... 2/9 per doz, 











IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL TAKE REGULARLY 


BRAGG’S vecerasue CHARCOAL. 


IT PREVENTS MANY AN ILLNESS. 

The continued and constantly increasing recommendation of this preparation 
by the medical profession should be a sufficient guarantee of its purity and 
eificacy. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhea, Liver Disorders, Sleeplessness, 
Indigestion, and ali troubles of the stomach and bowels. 

BISCUITS, iu Tins, ls., 2s., and 4s. WDER, in Bottles, 2s., 4s., and 6s, 
LOZENGES, in Tins, 1s. 14d. TABLETS, in Tins, 1s. 14d. 

SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


HE COMMITTEE of a CLUB in ST. JAMES'S 
UARTER are PREPARED to ELECT some ADDITIONAL 
MEMBERS. Applications for particulars are invited from Professional Men, 
Government Officials, and others of Social and Commercial standing.—Address 
(by letter only), “CLUB,” 14 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
HE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS, 5a Pall Mall East, S.W. (near the National Gallery). 
WINTER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, from 10 to 5. 
F. W. HAYWARD BUTT, Secretary. 


RENCH PRIVATE FAMILY.—SOCIETY LADY 
OFFERS BOARD-RESIDENCE, with family life and home comforts, to 
two FOREIGNERS.—LEYMARI, 4bis rue d’Estrées (Invalides), Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 




















RIVATE PUPILS PREPARED for Universities and 
other Exams. by Rev. ALFRED J. P. SHEPHERD, formerly Fellow, 
Lecturer, &c., of Queen’s College, Oxford, Instructor at Royal Naval College, 





178-179 PICCADILLY. LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST.. W. 


&e. Assistant Masters; individual tuition; facilities for games, boating, and 
bathing; large grounds.—Address Sulhamstead Rectory, Post Town, Readinge 
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HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
T ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron (late President): HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for ali Navyand Army 
Examinations. Honours this year include: 8rd Assistant Clerkship, R.N. ; 
13th and 29th on the ‘ Britannia’ (both first trials) ; 2 Admissions to Sand- 
hurst ; Ist place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes; 2nd Class Classical 
Moderations, Oxford, &c. 

NEXT TERM, JANUARY 15th. 
Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


1T. GEORGE’S TRAINING COLLEGE 

S FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, EDINBURGH. 
Principal—Miss M. R. WALKER, 

This COLLEGE provides a complete course of Professional Training for 
Ladies who desite to become Teachers in Secondary Schools or Governesses in 
families. The Course, which lasts for one year, includes attendance at the 
University Lectures on Education, in addition to Lectures delivered by the 
College Staif, and the Students have ample opportunities of gaining experience 
jn class-teaching in good schools. Students are admitted in January and 


ber. 
OMEVERAL HERIOT BURSARIES of £30 are offered in October. 
For Prospectus and further particulars: apply to the PRINCIPAL, 5 
Melville Street, Edinburgh. 








canals 
REENBANK SCHOOL, SEFTON PARK, LIVER- 
POOL.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Navy. Dayboys and 
Boarders (7 to 14). Full staft of Univ. Graduates. Large covered court 
(63ft. by 40ft.), swimming bath, gymnasium, workshop, &c., and grounds of 
ten acres.—For illustrated Prospectus apply to Head-Master, R. ST. JOHN 
AINSLIE, M.A. (late House-Master at Sedbergh School). 


je Ss i 32:3 e&06hCUS. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 15th. 
Applications should be addressed to the BURSAR. 


RAULEIN TEXTOR, late Teacher to Her Majesty the 
Empress of Russia, and at present Teacher to Her Majesty’s Nieces, 
RECEIVES in her residence at Darmstadt a limited number of PUPILS. 
Every educational advantage combined with the comforts of a refined home. 
Established 1886.—Address, Fraulein TEXTOR, Darmstadt. 





Be 6 OO Lh. 

















F\AVENTRY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Av. 1576. —| 


Good buildings and playing | 


Public School Education at moderate cost. 
helds, fives court, gymnasium. (Special terms for sons of clergy.) 
supervision. Healthiest town in England. 600 ft. above sea-level. 
successes. For illustrated prospectus, apply HEAD-MASTER. 


Careful 
Many 











TNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Head-Master—J. LEWIS PATON, Esq., M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
LENT TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, January 13th. The School 
is organised as a first-grade modern and classical school.—For Prospectus 
apply to the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, B.A., Ph.D., 


Secretary. 


N ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey,&c. University Examination & Inspection. 


big ont WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References:—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. 


ESWICK SCHOOL. — SIX SCHOLARSHIPS for 
GIRLS and BOYS of £35 to £15 for 3 years. Age allowed for. Examina- 
tion January 3rd in Manchester and Tiondon. Boys and Girls (8 to 18) receive 
full Public School Training. Fees Moderate——Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 
\ ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Hiead-Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 


Opened September, 1900. FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS. 


\ ALVERN.—LANGLAND HCUSE SCHOOL for the 
Bi DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Principal, Miss ALICE FARMER, 
formerly Assistant - Mistress Oxford High School. Special attention to 
Literature, History, French.—NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 15th. 




















RAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DAVENTRY.— 
Thorouch education, with healthy heme-life, in exceptionally bracing 
country air. ’’;UPILS PREPARED for UNIVERSITY and other EXAMS. 
Specially good opportunity for advanced study in Art and Music. A limited 
number of Heuse Scholarships awarded to daughters of professional men.— 
For particulars and terms, apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss MOUNTFIELD. 











DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress............20000 Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 








Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a Term. 
Private omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 
A BOARDING HOUSE (Thorne Hill, Augustus.Road, Edgbaston) in con- 
nection with the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 15th. 
T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, Secretary. 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from downs and sea. References: the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, &c. 
NTAMMERING COMPLETELY and PERMANENTLY 
\) CURED.—Mr. EDWARD GRIERSON, a perfectly SELF-CURED 
STAMMERER, receives boys suffering trom this affliction. Education con- 
tinued during treatment. Mr. Grierson’s book on ‘‘Stammering,” post-free 
1s. 1d.—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, London, W. 











ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
, - YORKSHIRE. 

Education on the best modern lines. Outdoor games and physical culture. 

Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. 


: Bae C..¢ 2 Ss @ Be 
Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 


Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


R. 8S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 

and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 

to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 


DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, 8.W. 


IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES; 
SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A, E. SEELEY: 
New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and _ country 
surroundings.—References and prospectus on application. PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 
EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Head-Mistress .Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ep Sy LADIES COLLEGE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Linc. Coll., Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.I. 
Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations, 





























NEVER SS FY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
Durham, 


URY ST. EDMUNDS.-—-FALCONBURY SCHOOL. 
PREPARATORY for the SONS of GENTLEMEN entering the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS or NAVY. Fees, £80 per annum. Special reduction for 
clergymen’s sons.—For prospectus, photos, &c., apply, THE HEAD-MASTER. 


JASTBOURNE.—LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 

‘{ FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding 
cycling, hockey, &ec. 














N -OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 


Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM. 





The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. 


FRIDESWIDE’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, near Crawley, 

e Sussex.—Boarders only. Large house and grounds -at considerable 

elevation in a very healthy neighbourhood about one hour from London. 

Gymnasium, cycling, riding. Experienced teaching staff. Resident trained 

physical mistress. Delicate girls receive every attention.—For prospectus 
apply to the PRINCIPALS. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for Arnold 

Hill’s Navy and House Scholarships on MARCH 20th and 21st, 1902.— 

Apply, Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. For admission to Preparatory 
School apply to G. H. COBB, Esq. 











DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Glass, 

and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Royal 

Navy, and Commercial Life. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, 

London, can RECOMMEND a few SCHOOLS in LONDON, at the SEASIDE, 

and in the COUNTRY, which are thoroughly reliable.—Clearly state require- 
ments, and Prospectuses, Views, &c., will be forwarded without charge. 


{UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
Se BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 




















rqyNoO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
vartieulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


Q\T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
ce With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
{OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 
LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


OTICE—_THE MODERN SCHOOL, opened by MR. 
STANLEY DE BRATH, M.Inst.C.E., at Grande Rocque, Guernsey, 
has been REMOVED to Preston House, Booxuam, Surrey. Conversational 








Modern Languages ; Short Hours, with special attention to Physical Develop- 
ment and Health of Boys.—Prospectus and Scheme of Instruction on applica- 
tion to the HEAD-MASTER, 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





THOROUGH TRAINING for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere. 


On a fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a Splendid Climate. 





Full information from the DIRECTOR, at the above address; or from 
Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, S. W. 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
apr WarvEN :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I. Terms, Boarding House, £60; 
School House, £45 a year. 

2) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 
24 guineas a year. 

(3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I, 
Terms, £35 a year. 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET’S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 

ead-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year. 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 
St. ‘y's College, Paddington, W. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
e Boarding and Day School. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art 
training and science. Teachers’ Training Department. Hockey, tennis, 
swimming, riding. Boarders’ Fees, £60 a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 


AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETS, 
MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 

Miss E. H. L¥STER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone).—Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching statf experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls, Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum. 
References given and required.—Full particulars on applieation te the 
SECRETARY. The NEXT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY I4th. 


ALISBURY SCHOOL, founded 1897.—A First-grade 
Education at 45 or 51 guineas per annum. Since foundation two Open 
Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge have been gained. Many other suc- 
eesses, Oxford and Cambridge Board, Oxford Locals, Navy, &c.—Rev. J.C. 
ALCOCK, M.A., Oxon, Head-Master. 

















ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS CO., LTD. 
S* KATHARINE’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


PREPARATORY to ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL. 
For girls from seven years of age. 


Special arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India 
and the Colonies. 


Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET.— 


Old-established School in bracing situation on South-West Coast ; careful 
physical training, Swedish gymnastics, hockey, &c. Delicate girls receive every 
attention. Special facilities for music, languages, and painting. Entire charge 
taken of Colonial children. Highest references.—Address, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


J. HILARY’S, SCARBOROUGH.—GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Resident pupils only. Head-Mistress, Miss FALDING, L.L.A. (St. And.) 
Large detached house, well-situated, and sheltered from the East. Garden, 
large field, tennis, hockey, golf. Good health record. Annually inspected by 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, Statf resident, University graduates. 


EVONSHIRE.—CREDITON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Sound modern education given at moderate fees. Healthy situation in a 
beautiful district. Excellent school buildings, which include gymnasium, 
workshop, fives court, cricket pavilion, sanatorium, laundry.—For Prospectus 
apply to the Head-Master, J. E. BURTON, M.A. (Camb.), B.Sc. (Lond.) 


ros 0 i oo & & 2 @ &. 


FIVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each will be awarded 
in JULY, 1902 
a Apply—THE BURSAR. 

















, 1902. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 17ru. 





HEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE.— 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Healthy situation on Otley Chevin. 
Bracing, moorland air. Every facility for outdoor games and exercises. Good 
resident and visiting staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boys are 
also received in the junior school until the age of 11. The service of the 
house is performed by ladies, who are qualified to train girls in domestic work 
and management if desired. Health exercises are conducted by Miss E. M. 
Parnaby, pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn.—Principal, Miss E. THOMPSON. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Girts? ENGLIsH, Foreign ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personallyinspected establishments. 


T. JOHN’S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymnastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, 


T ANCING COLLEGE, SHOREHAM, SUSSEX.— 
_4 NEXT TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, January 21st, 1902.—Head- 
Master, B. H. TOWER, Esq. 

OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE.— 
q President: Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals: A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Ladies as 
Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All Branches and Systems taught, 
including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 














es 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
i Suis eencesres. alice : 
‘or Land- owners, an gents jurveyors griculturists intending 
: Colonists, &e. : ; 
For Prospectus of College, Farm, Dairy, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 4th, 


YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEy, 

i GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora. 
tories, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Ex hens, 
te 





House ; Farm, 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, 

tural Analysis, and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &c. Splendid ¢lj 

in perfect country. Terms moderate.—For particulars and prospectus apply 

_ _ DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grangee 
ands. 


gS 

A SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 

LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 

country. In close proximity to the Lake Districtand Seaside. Training forfuturg 

Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2lst.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal, 


SR 
UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
J FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principals—Miss STEPHENS and Miss WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education.—Professors Churton Collins, M.A.,H; ¢. 

Seeley, F.R.S., H. E. Maiden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M., A. Larpent, B.es-L,, 

G. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Stoeving (Leipsic), &c. Large Staff ot 

resident English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding 

swimming, bicycling. Large gymnasium. Special attention to health, Pro. 
spectus on application. 


HENIES STREET CHAMBERS, BLOOMSBURY, 


TO LET—TWO SETS of UNFURNISHED ROOMS for LADIES. Rent, 
£4 10s. and £5 per month. General Dining-room.—Apply, LADY SUPER. 
INTENDENT., 


RANGE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—PEN. 
SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss 
SUGARS and Mlle. J. TURMEAU. Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application, 


YO WOMEN GRADUATES.—A SCHOLARSHIP of 
£25 is OFFERED to a STUDENT entering the Maria Grey Training 
College for Women Teachers in Secondary Schools in JANUARY, 1902. Pre. 
ference given to a London B.A.—Apply, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury, N.W. 


T. KATHARINE’S, MEADS, ‘ASTBOURNE— 
High-class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. London professors, 
Hockey, cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, &c. Large house and garden close 
to sea and Beachy Head. Resident Staff includes trained Lady Nurse< 
Prospectus on application. 


RIENDS’ SCHOOL: The STRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, 
KENDAL, for BOYS and GIRLS (in separate houses) are open to, and 
highly appreciated by, all Denominations. They are sound, long established, high. 
class schools in a lovely, healthy district.—Prospectus from W.SESSIONS, B.Sc. 
ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy, 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Priacipal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer), Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.—A 

FOUNDERS’ SCHOLARSHIP, value £80, will be COMPETED for in 

JUNE, 1902.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH 
(Secretary), Roedean School, Brighton. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
F RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION, Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; PersonalRefs, Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louisa 
































CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limirep. 

ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 

A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 

care and comfort for delicate children, 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fieids. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 

M. SMITH (Natural Sciences pe ape Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified staff. 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSPFIPS awarded by competition. 


| ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 

grade Endowed School. Valuable Scholarships and Leaving Exhibi- 
tions. Recent successes at Universities and in Army and Navy Examinations, 
—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Principal, MissM. PUNNETT, B.A. (Lond.)—A residential 
College providing a year’s professional training for secondary teachers. The 
course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and 
Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diplomaof the London University. The students 
attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, in addition to those of 
the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various 
schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in September.— 
Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET. — Head- 
Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Large grounds, including grass and gravel playgrounds, 
cricket field, tennis courts, &c. Sea air and pine woods. Very successful pre- 
aration for classical and modern sides of public schools. References to Head- 
aster of Harrow, Lord Bishop of St. Andrew’s, and others.—For Prospectus, 
address the HEAD-MASTER. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country. 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TABVEB 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 4th to 6th, 
for CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 




















t> Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. 
and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13),—Head: 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 
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NGLISH LITERATURE.—Miss EDITH TYLEE 
GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, in the History and 
‘ticism of English Literature. Lectures to Schools and Reading Circles. 
Ga tion for University and Civil Service Exams. References: J. Churton 
Pre M.A.; Edward Purcell, Esq., B.C.L., M.A. (late Public Examiner), 


je oe ee For Terms, Syllabus of Courses, &c., address, 12 Endsleigh St., W.C. 


OYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
R CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 








Parroys—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 





The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited 
Complainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked 
“Private.” 

COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 

.PAPER BASKET. 
WEP JOHN COLAM, 
Secretary. 


105 Jermyn Street, 
St. James’s, London. 


a 4 
ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, W.C. Rebuilding 
completed.—For Prospectus and List of Scholarships, apply to SECRETARY. 


OUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY: 


SALE BY TENDER OF £62,035 THREE PER CENT. PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE STOCK. 
Miximuum Price £90 Per Cent. 














NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that it is the intention of the Directors of 
this Company to sell by Tender £62,035 Three per Cent. Perpetual Debenture 
Stock, in accordance with the provisions of the South Metropolitan Gas Acts, 

2 and 1896. 
ae of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtained at this Office on 
application to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in on or before 
Tuesday, the 14th day of January, 1902. ’ 

The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be 
accepted at a lower price than at the rate of £90 money for each £100 Deben- 
ture Stock, 

By order, 
FRANK BUSH, Secretary. 

Offices: 709 OLp Kent Roan, 

Lonpoy, S.E., 
14th December, 1901. 


ive TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848, 





Bo ERR STENT BUNS nso ccs cosnssnasensceesisisesaaenstocstes £10,000,000. 
| gle arp a and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
; Established 1835. Capita! (Paid up) £500,000. 


26 6s. PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE on the 

S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ tonnage 3,275, horse-power 4,000; 
organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. CONNOP PEROWNE;; including second- 
class return ticket London-Marseilles.—Itinerary from SECRETARY, 5 Ends- 
leigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


WINTER TOURS TO ALL 
THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 
65 DAYS FOR £65. 
For shorter periods, proportionute rates. By the magnificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 

For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. i 
BOOKS AT 25 PER CENT. DISCOUNT. 

All the New Standard Works and Juvenile Books at the full 
discount prices with the exception of net Books. 


HARRISON and SONS, 59 Pall Mall, S.W. 
(Opposite Marlborough House). 


OOKS.—10,000 WANTED. List free. 25s. each offered 
for “ Handley Cross,” 1854; ‘‘In Memoriam,” First Edition, 1850 ; “ Queen 
Mab,” 1813; Hayley’s “Romney,” 1809; “Second Funeral of Napoleon,” 
Pamphlet, 1841; Cooke’s “‘Fox Hunting,” 1826; Hissey’s ‘Drive through 
England,” 1886, Out-of-print books supplied. State wants. Catalogues free.— 
HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED, £3 EACH OFFERED.—< Poems by 
P Two Brothers,” 1827; ‘‘ Poems, chiefly Lyrical,” 1830; Tennysen’s 
“Poems.”’ 1833; Shelley’s * Queen Mab.”’ 1813; Keats’s ‘* Poems,” 1817; “ The 
Humorist,” 4 vols., 1819. Rare Books supplied. State wants.-BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
/ are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK, 
which includes many tine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by known old and modern artists. 
Desideratu sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


OOKS, MSS., &c.— Messrs. HODGSON and CO., 

AUCTIONEERS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 

and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED 

FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS MADE for 
Probate, &c.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane. Est. 1809, 


OOKS.—RARE and OUT of PRINT BOOKS SUP. 
PLIED, on every subject: in all languages. Please state wants. Cata- 
logues post-free. Books wanted : Stevenson’s Works; Boccaccio's ‘‘ Decameron,” 
2vols.; Muther’s “ History of Painting’; &c. Please report any standard works. 
English, Foreign, and Oriental books purchased for cash.—HECTOR’S, Book- 
sellers, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
































(¢ AW’S FAMOUS 
FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


ARE POPULAR ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


THE “‘EASY” PEN. 


A most useful Pen, suitable for all work. From 
8s. to 16s. 6d. each. 


THE “DAINTY” PEN. 


An ideal Pen for Ladies, 
pencil. ss. and gs. each. 


THE “‘ DASHAWAY” PEN, 


Beautifully made and finished. It has a double feed 
which never fails. From ros, 6d. to 24s. each. 


THE NEW PATENT ‘* SAFETY” PEN. 
The best production of its kind. It is different to 
all others. Absolutely air and ink tight, From 
12s. 6d, to 26s. each. 


No larger than a lead 


Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, to be had of all Stationers,’ 
or the Sole Wholesale Agents: 





A NOTABLE NOVEL. 


ONLY A WOMAN CRUCIFIED. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CHECKMATED.” 
Also a BRIEF ESSAY ON THE ANCIENT CITY OF CANTERBURY. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. §8vo, price 3s. 6:1. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 
And at all Booksellers’. 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | > 

weekly exchange of books at the houses | _:B.—Two or Three Friends mod 

of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 

per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


INCORPORATED 1881. 
SANITARY SURVEYS AND CERTIFICATES FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS, HOTELS, HOSPITALS, &c., TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
Curer Surveror—MARK H. JUDGE, A.B.LB.A., F.S.1. 
H. P. NORRIS, Secretary, 5 Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 
TEW CATALOGUE (December) NOW READY of 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS in all Branches of LITERATURE 


greatly reduced in price, and in spotiess condition. Post-free. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 

















57 Wigmore Street, W. ' 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 

AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 
GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

AUTOES PES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 

AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS War. 

AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM | ‘4 Vision or Law. 
THE PARIS SALONS. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
Now ready. New Epition. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs 
of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of 
Reference the Publications ave urranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 


James Bryce, M.P. 
Malcolm MacColl. 


Morris. 


Lorp RosEBERY AND PouiTicaL RECONSTRUCTION. 
Some Trairs or Mr 


Russta, GERMANY, AND BRITAIN: 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Epitep sy W. L. COURTNEY. 


JANUARY, 1902. 
By Calchas, 
CuaRacTER. By the Rt, Hon, 


4 WARNING AND 4 Mora, By Canoy 


GLADSTONE’S 


Worpsworts. By Arthur Symons. 
Tre “ ErrHeER—OR”’ oF SOREN Kirgecaarp. By M. A. Stobart, 
Tue CompuLsory Purcuase or Ir1sH Lanp. 


y His Hon. Judge O'Connor 


M. Deucass£: a CHaRacTER SxeETcH. By Baron Pierre de Coubertin, 
HigHER Co-OPERATION: ITS INNER History. By G. J. Holyoake, 
THE Sprrit OF THE Maria, 
THE TANGLE oF Lonpon Locomotion. 
a AND —— By Austin * Harrison. 
‘HE STRUGGLE IN THE PHILIPPINES: A PARALLEL TO THE 
By H. W. Wilson. Sours Arniciy 


By Hon. Alexander Nelson Hood. 
By Sidney Low. 


E By Herman Merivale. - 

DrRINE: IN ENGLAND, THE UNITED StaTes, FRANCE, AND GERMaxy, 
DiaGRam.) By John Holt Schooling. ; . % (Wig 
STaGine IN Frencu AND Enouisa THeatres. By Georges Bourdon, 
Frencu Drama in 1901. By René Doumic. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lid., London. 





asians a VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, | \ 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





R. FREDERIC HARRISON will deliver the ANNU AL 
ADDRESS to the London Positivist Society at NEWTON HALL 
Fetter Lane, on lst January, at5p.m. Admission free. ’ 





JUST PUBLISHED.—632 pages, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 
THE AINU AND THEIR FOLK-LORE. 


By the Rev. JOHN BATCHELOR, F.R.G.S. 


7s. 6d. net, up to and ineluding December S3ist. On and after January Ist, 1902, 
the price will be raised to 10s, 6d. 





For a period of a quarter of a century Mr. Batchelor has been a missionary among that 
yeculiar little people, the Ainu, the original inhabitants of Japan, but now confined, in 
nuch reduced and still diminishing numbers, to the island of Yezo. Some ten years ago 
ae published a book in which he gave the results of his study of Ainu customs, legends: 
rites, and superstitions. His acquaintance with his subject has since become more exact 
as well as more full, and in his new book, which is something considerably more than a 
new edition of his previous one, he is able to correct, besides largely supplementing, the 
information contained in the original work. 

This volume will prove of exceptional interest on the one hand to the ethnologist, and 
on the other hand to all interested in the spread of Christianity and civilisation. 





Published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, London. 








COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was de- 
liberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864, 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he 
had received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See 
Lancet, December 31st, 1864, 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Extract from the Medtcal Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox prac- 
titioners. Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 

Is the Best ars} Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEV- 
EALGIA, RHEUMATISM, &c. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 

Ts the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHG@A, COLICS, &c. 

CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on 
the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

Soir Manuracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In boitles, Is. 1id., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found a to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. Theappreciation this wine 

meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 17/6 9/9 
it procures us in Loudon and the “"’ ’ 
Brovinees, gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid'to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in 
value. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16/- and 20/- 4 dozen and upwards, 

We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND C8., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 


SESE 


|R. ANDERSON & GO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 

14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 

Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, &c., on application. 








Pex Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91°/ 
repayable on demand. “2 jo 








24°), 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 


Crown Svo, 23. 6d. net. 


RELIGION AND LIFE; 
A Plain Essay. 
By the Hon. ROLLO RUSSELL, 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, 








Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 


= a 
HE UNION BANK o 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


esos nen een ensign DOO O00 
of Proprietors 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILIS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australiay 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


. H, CARBERY, Manager, 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. ; . 


THE AUTHOR’S_ HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LYD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that THe Leapgeynai 
Press Ltp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. ; 








Paid-up Capital ...........04 
Reserve Fund ....... 
Reserved Liabilit; 











STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEREL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
PAZC..ccccccccccccceces Seecves £1010 0 
Half-Page ....ccccccce eOeevcce 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page bevecceeesnces 912 6 
Narrow Column ....... eseccee 310 0 
Half-Column ........... Seccces 115 0 
Quarter-Column ...... sscceres OD 6 
COMPANIES, 

Outside Page ........ mere’ Cer £1414 0 
TOMES TORS he scrccaccsescones 1212 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column( half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average tweive words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to spac 
Terms: net. 








Manchester: 26 Market Street. FRANCIS BAVENSCBROFT, Manager. 
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olla 
ur, H. S. MERRIMAN’S New Novel 


NOTICE.—A SECOND IMPRESSION of 
THE VELVET GLOVE 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
is now ready. 


— Equal to, if not better than, the best he has ever written. ‘The 


Sketch. ‘ ry 
Velvet Glove’ is the very essence of good romance. The story is absorbing.” 
I 


Daily Telegraph.—“* One of the best of Mr. Merriman’s novels.” 


THE VELVET GLOVE. 


SECOND IMPRESSION.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Country Life.—‘‘ As good as any of its predecessors. The tale absorbs the 
revder absolutely, because every nan and woman in it is emphatically human.” 

Scotsman.— Full of romantic incident. A more brilliant trial of wits has 
never furnished the plot of a novel, and the tale is charmingly told.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


—_—_—_—— 


HR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


LINKS WITH THE PAST 


By Mrs. CHARLES BAGOT. With Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, 16s, 

World.—‘ Few books of its kind that have lately appeared have been so 
entertaining and so full of interest as this, which, while it only professes to 
offer passing glimpses of bygone days, is a far more trustworthy and vivid 
Sor of social life during the greater part of the last century than many 
works of greater pretensions.” 

St. James's Gazette.—** Mrs. Bagot has written a very charming book, which 
is none the worse for the extremely artless literary style in which it is written.” 





WITH RIMINGTON. 


By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS, lately Captain in Rimington’s Guides. 
. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Daily News.—* One of the books that will last. It is a living picture of war 
of the new order. Its character drawing of the British soldier is one of the 
best in print.” 

Manchester Guardian.— This is one of the most remarkable of all the 
memoirs of the war.” } 

Daily Chronicle.x—‘ Told with very unusual skill and verve.” 


MEMORIALS OF DEAN LAKE, 


Edited by Katuarine Lake. With an Introduction by Canon Raw inson. 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s. 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ Most of this book is well worth reading, and especially 
interesting is the Dean’s chapter on Rugby in Arnold’s day, and on Arnold 
himself.” 

Westminster Gazette.—‘* The autobiography gives a most interesting picture 
of the intellectual activity of an Oxford that has now passed away, and of the 
men of leading prominent during the Oxford Movement.” 


BALLADS OF THE FLEET. By Sir 


RenneLt Ropp, K.C.M.G. New and Cheaper Edition, with additional 
Poems. Cloth, 3s. 6d, 


IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. The 


History of the Growth of the Imperial Idea. By Bernarp HoLuanp. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Spectator.—* The book is one which it will be the desire—we may perhaps 
say oe necessity—of every student of the higher politics of the Empire to read 
carefully.” 


Popular New Novels. 
THE FIERY DAWN. By M.E. Couerince. 6s. 
CYNTHIA’S WAY. By Mrs. A. Srpewick. 6s. 


THE ARBITER. By Mrs. Hucu BELL. 6s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 





Now Ready.--SECOND EDITION, royal 8vo, with 34 Illustrations, 3s. net. 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT 
EPIDAUROS AND ATHENS, 


An account of recent discoveries concerning the early history of Medicine. 
Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P., University College, Liverpool. 

“We are glad to welcome a new edition of these scholarly and well-illustrated 
lectures.”’—Bookman. 

“Of curious interest from the point of view of medical science as well as 
of classical archwology.’’—Scotsman. 

“ Extremely interesting.”’—Glasgow Herald. 
_ “His knowledge of Greek literature and history is far more considerable 
than that which a modern physician might be expected to possess. The 
lectures give in a concise form the substance of what is worth knowing by 
the generai reader about Epidaurus.”—Oajord Magazine. 

London: C, J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 

Ave Maria Lane. 
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